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GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By 
ELEANOR ATKINSON 





L OVED by a whole cityful was Bobby. A dog—yes, a 


‘“‘wee one,” but so wise and true and frolicsome that every- 
body from the city officials to the tenement children counted 
Bobby their friend—and Queen Victoria on her throne heard 
about it and her artist made a fountain with a statue of 
Bobby. 


But it is all story in spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy devotion 





The statue is there to-day, for this is a true story. 


to his master, his narrow escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to live, his friends and the 
great folk Bobby knew. 


Here is that kind of a story and several other kinds as well. 


Do you remember “Black Beauty’? 


Few readers will be able to keep the sympathetic tears out of 





their eyes—and no one will wish to do so. But there is a smile 


and a sunny heart-glow for every tear. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 





‘< Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 


interest which set it apart. 


“ Hot from it, | am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel I have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


‘Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘ Sister Carrie.’ ’’—New York Herald. 

“It is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as lite.”—Kansas City Journal. 





‘The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 
and universal.””—New York World. 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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‘*A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘The Heritage of the Desert”’ 





Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 


q “This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 

a dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
” by 

manner.” —New York Tribune. 


“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through: miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.” —New York World. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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Just the Book for 
this Anniversary Year 


NAVAL ACTIONS 
OF THE -WAR 
OF 1812 
By JAMES BARNES 


HE nineteen chapters tell in spir- 
ited English the stories of the 
Constitution and the Wasp, the 

Hornet and the Chesapeake, the En- 
terprise and the Essex, the Peacock 
and the President, and are enlivened 
by the picturesque figures and gallant 
deeds of Hull and Decatur, Perry and 
Porter, Lawrence and Stewart, Biddle 
and Burrows. The facts and figures 
are from state papers. 


(A New Edition at a New Price.) 


Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman in Half - Tone. 
8vo, $2.00 net | 
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THE NEW WALL STREET 


New York’s changed financial center, showing the recently completed Bankers Trust Company Building (with the pointed roof), at Broad and 
Wall Streets, to which it is expected that J. P. Morgan & Co. will move from their long-established quarters on the opposite corner 
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Shall the Tariff or the Constitution be the Issue ? 

Ix this country, as in all true republics, the 
people decide at the polls such issues as are 
presented to them. But under our party system, 
as under the English and others, it is the parties— 
though some may prefer to say it is the people 
acting through the parties—that make up and 
present the issue or issues to be decided at any 
particular election. 

A few months ago it seemed pretty clear what 
the main issue at this year’s election was going 
to be. It was going to be the tariff, and we all 
had good reason to hope that it was going to be 
presented to us so clearly that we could make a 
decision equally clear, a decision that would be 
lasting. It is devoutly to be hoped that when the 
time comes that may still be the question to vote 
on, and that we may vote on it with the assump- 
tion we have always made in our political con- 
tests. save only that of 1860—the assumption, 
namely, that our Constitution and our institutions 

“our system,” as the fathers used to phrase it— 
shall remain unehanged in all fundamental fea- 
tures, no matter what our decision may be. 

Unhappily that hope is not so sure as it was; 
for at this late day in the preliminary campaign 
we are confronted with the proposal to make it 
an issue, and the ‘main issue, whether the Con- 
stitution shall be changed, and changed funda- 
mentally. . For that is precisely what Colonel 
Roosevett’s platform and eandidacy mean; and 
the faet cannot be too strongly emphasized to 
such thoughtless voters as are taking the fight 
in the Republican party as a mere personal con- 
test between him and Tart. If Rooseverr is 
nominated and his platform adopted, the Repub- 
lican party will stand squarely for repudiating 
that fundamental feature of our system which 
assigns to the courts, and to the courts alone, -all 
judicial funetions, including, of course, the 
supremely important function of interpreting the 
Constitution itself. If the Republican party 
should indeed take this extraordinary stand, the 
Democratic party’ must perforee either acquiesce 
in the tremendous innovation or stand out square- 
ly against it. Should it acquiesce, it goes without 
saving that some party will arise to support the 
Constitution as it is. In any ease, given a Rooser- 
VEL? victory in his own party, we shall have be- 
fore us such an issue as we have not had since 
IS60; an issue in presence of which the tariff will 
be forgotten, and all our hard work to get the 
question in shape for a decision will be wasted; 
an issue clearly involving the stability of the 
Republic, because it clearly involves loyalty or 
disloyalty to one of the chief of the great prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. 

It is for Republican electors to say whether or 
not sueh an issue shall in this year of grace be 
precipitated on the country in obedience to the 
desire and ambition of one man—TukoporE Rooser- 
veLT, already twice President. 


Representative Government 

But that is not all: it is not all this preliminary 
To say that it involves the 
Constitution may seem strong language; but even 
the Constitution itself is not so big a thing as 
representative government; the Constitution is 
ours only, and its operation confined to our own 


campaign involves, 
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limits; thanks largely to our example, repre- 
sentative government prevails now in every quar- 
ter of the globe; and it is idle to deny that repre- 
sentative government is also under fire. For this 
we cannot indeed hold Roosrveit solely respon- 
sible. That distinction or ignominy must be 
denied him. There are men in both parties— 
leaders in both parties, God save the mark !— 
who have used language which can mean nothing 
but the beginning of an assault on the entire 
principle of representation. For that principle 
is not confined to the legislative department in 
our system. The judges are just as truly our 
representatives in the interpretation of laws as 
Congressmen and legislators are in making them, 
or as Presidents and Governors in enforeing them. 
That, at any rate, is the theory on which the 
fathers framed the Constitution, and on which 
we have lived under it all these years. It was 
held at first, and we have continued to hold, that 
these several functions would be best performed 
if delegated to officials and assemblies chosen for 
their fitness, not discharged by the people acting 
directly. 

We believe that theory has been, on the whole, 
vindicated by our experience as well as by that 
ot England and other self-governing countries. 
Of course there are instances and respects in 
which the representative principle has failed to 
work well. There have been abuses and_per- 
versions in plenty, as everybody knows. Nothing 
human ever did work with pertect, mathematical 
precision and correctness. But on the whole and 
in the long run it has worked well; and we have 
heretofore held that its ill workings were to be 
corrected without abandoning the principle itself. 
True, nobody has yet—not even RoosrveELt—de- 
manded its abandonment in so many words. The 
talk, of course, is of “strengthening” it. But the 
eourts are not strengthened by turning over their 


‘most important function to “the people”; neither 


are the legislatures: and executives are not 
strengthened but weakened by incessant changes 
or the threat of them. The representative prin- 
ciple is attacked, however insidiously, by much 
of the talk of the day, by the spirit and direction 
of many of our “present discontents.” 

Well, we for one choose to stand by it; for we 
shall thus stand in a noble company, and_ be 
heartened by great memories—memories of hero- 
isms as superb and martyrdoms as glorious as 
any in the history of the race. We are sorry to 
part company with any who sincerely believe in 
this new “newness” in our political development, 
but we are content to recall the great Convention 
of 1787, the Revolution, the English Revolution, 
Magna Charta, and the other things we were 
told to regard as triumphs for human liberty; 
we are content to be with Lincotn and WasuHINc- 
toN—who both thought that ‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people” could and 
must be representative government. If neces- 
sary, we will be out of the fashion; and we cer- 
tainly will not greet as a hero or a patriot who- 
soever may first, in whatsoever fashion, lay the 
ax to the root of the tree of our present liberties. 


Where Washington Doesn’t Fit 

The Springfield Republican says that it is a 
pity that Mr. Roosrvett should have offered an 
explanation of this character: 

It must be clear to any reasonable man that the 
precedent which forbids a third term has reference 
sclely to a third consecutive term. It grew out of the 
fact that a President of the United States, under the 
present convention system of electing delegates, can, 
if he knows how to use the machinery at his disposal, 
renominate himself, even though the majority of his 
party is against him. 

We fail to see where the pity comes in. It is 
simply characteristic in audacity and _ falsity. 
Perhaps, however, this particular hair is split be- 
tween “reasonable” and  “ intelligent.” To 
solemnly assert that the anti-third-term precedent 
grew out of the “convention system,” when every 
school-boy knows there never was a convention 
till 1831, is surely going some. We can account 
for the declaration only upon the familiar hy- 
pothesis that it is what Lrnconn would have said. 
WASHINGTON, we guess, will have to be left out 
of this entirely. 


What’s the Matter with People ? 

These be impatient times. Take the news- 
paper—last Sunday’s Sun, for example. It be- 
gins with Mayor Gaynor’s letter to Governor 
Dix, lauding him for his procedure in the Branpt 
case, and expressing distinct loss of patience with 
divers persons, and so sharply that the head- 
lines suggest contempt proceedings. There is a 
lot about the miners’ strike in England; a lot 
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about the last window-breaking exploit of the 
London suffragists; a lot about the mutiny that 
imperils the Chinese Republic; news of the 
Lawrence strike, including a detailed account of 
the row between Socialist Congressman Bercer, 
of Wisconsin, and sundry Lawrence men at the 
hearing before a House committee at Washing- 
ton, and of other rows at that hearing; there is 
a good deal of RoosrveLt news, including details 
of the ire of La FouLetre at the tendency of a 
drove of his personally owned Wisconsin _poli- 
ticians to desert to RoosrveLt, which are far from 
tranquil. A Cornell professor, speaking in Troy, 
urges college men to organize unions to protect 
themselves against the competition of ordinary 
people, and enforce their demands by strikes. 
Wellesley girls, assessed for damages by ink-spots, 
refuse to pay; Mr. UnpERwoop, impatient for .an 
income tax, plans to get one by the back way. 
“Disturbed conditions,” says the paper’s stock- 
market oracle, “ continue in various outlying parts 
of the world, as Turkey, Tripoli, China, and 
Mexico; and there is an unrest of labor, or labor- 
leaders, here and in England.” 

When you don’t get what you want, snatch it! 
expresses the current mood. 

What’s the matter with people? 


A Job for Religion 

One trouble is that the politicians are trying 
to do by politics—by laws and platforms and 
candidates—too much of what can best, and per- 
haps only, be done by religion; trying to make 
people good; trying to rule the world by im- 
proved machinery, when the truth is that, though 
improved machinery may help, what is really im- 
portant and effective is the spirit that is behind 
the working of all the machines. 

And the same thing is true of what we call 
education. We keep trying to make it do too 
much that is best done by religion—soften man- 
ners, fortify the spirit, bring saneness and truth 
into life. The schools try to improve the ma- 
chinery by which the mind works, and they do 
improve it, and they do well. But the great edu- 
cation is to Christianize the heart. With that 
for a thread you can string on whatever pearls 
the schools or the politicians supply, and be sure 
that the result will be an adornment. And more 
will be nice, and less won’t greatly matter, for 
the spirit will'be fed. But the value of the pearls 
will depend very much upon their correlation and 
the strength of the thread that holds them. 

A very large proportion of all the stir in the 
world which is now proceeding must look for guid- 
ance and final settlement to religion. The rela- 
tions of men seem all to be under new scrutiny. 
The old adjustments of them are challenged as 
unfair. All manner of new adjustments are pro- 
posed and are under examination. Most of them 
look dangerous to. conservative minds. Many of 
them are dangerous. People who ought to know 
better go about with governmental propositions 
that remind one of the impulses of some striking 
mill-hands to break the machinery of the mills 
because they are not satisfied as to hours and wages. 
We in this country are disturbed aid made anx- 
ious; England is aritated and rocked; China is 
upheaved, with every anchor of her old civiliza- 
tion apparently torn loose from its holding; 
Mexico struggles and gasps in her effort to sub- 
stitute a more representative government for the 
despotism that lately choked her into orderly pro- 
ceedings and drove her on in the path of civiliza- 
tion. The outcome everywhere depends on the 
individual capacity and character of the peoples 
concerned, and that depends largely on the 
religior. that has shaped their minds and stand- 
ards. Where there is a sufficient popular capacity 
to choose between what is feasible and what is 
not, between what is just and what is crazy, the 
changes and readjustments that are due will come 
safely and with comparative tranquillity. Where 
the popular mind is not mature enough to make 
wise choices, some form of the strong hand will 
eventually keep order and drive who must be 
driven. What is being tested is how far Chris- 
tianity has brought civilization. For Chris- 
tianity is at the bottom of modern democracy, its 
basis, its chief inspiration, and its indispensable 
ingredient and safeguard. 

Two great services, among others, the Christian 
religion does for democracy. It teaches good-will 
to men, making every man his brother’s keeper, 
and it creates, or emphasizes, new values in life— 
spiritual values which make those who possess 
them less eager for the material goods and more 
patient with those to whom material possessions 
are all-important. The value in these times, and 
in all times, of a religion that at the same time 
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quickens sympathy with labor and abates jealousy 
of capital is obvious. 


Taking His Name Down 

Chairman Henry Cazsor Lopce stood up in the 
big Republican convention hall in 1908 and said: 

Nothing has added so much to his just fame as his 
persistent and irrevocable refusal to break the un- 
written law of the Republic by accepting a nomina- 
tion for a third term. By this act of self-abnegation 
he places his name and fame in the secure keeping 
of history by the side of that of the immortal Wasu- 
INGTON. 

“Persistent” still holds, but “irrevocable” 
looks a trifle queer. First in war, last in peace, 
gone from the hearts of his countrymen. 


The Parcels Post 

Congressman Moon, of Tennessee, is chairman 
of the House Committee on Post-office and Post 
Roads, and the amendments touching the parcels 
post which have been tacked on the post-office ap- 
propriation bills have been named after him. 
These “Moon amendments” are going to be ex- 
amined with some care. At present they apply 
only to fourth-class matter (merchandise), exclud- 
ing books. We read that they limit the postal 
merchandise weight to 11 pounds, and provide for 
a general merchandise rate of 12 cents a pound, 
with no fractions, and for a local service on rural 
routes at the rate of 1 cent for 2 ounces, 2 cents 
for 4 ounces, 3 cents for 8 ounces, 4 cents for 12 
ounces, 5 cents a pound, and each additional pound 
2 cents, or 25 cents for 11 pounds. 

Folks who want a real parcels post are not in- 
clined to be satisfied with these concessions. The 
Postal Progress League is backing a bill in charge 
of Mr. Sutzer (our neighbor) that has been 
drawn with intent to get something substantial, 
and says these Moon amendments won’t do, and 
that it will fight them. Mr. Cow ers, the president 
of the league, says: 

The proposed provisions force the American farmer 
on the rural routes to pay 25 cents on an 11-pound 
package within distances of 24 miles, while a German 
farmer sends a similar package 46 miles for 6 cents, 
and while the American Express Company transports 
European 11l-pound postal parcels for 24 cents any- 
where throughout the country and delivers them to 
the addressee within the usual express limits. They 
also force the farmer to pay two and one-half times 
as much as the express companies of the United States 
now charge on 1l-pound packets of magazines and 
newspapers despatched by New York throughout all the 
New England and the Middle States and west of the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania State line, distances up to more 
than 1,000 miles. The scheme sacrifices a hundred 
farmers to one small merchant, while the small 
merchant in the great majority of cases will be quite 
as much benefitted by an extended and cheap parcels 
post as the rest of the public. 

Of course this parcels-post matter is a novelty 
that requires careful handling and consideration 
for the finances of the post-office as well as the 
desires of prospective customers. We need not ex- 
pect to get a complete and satisfactory system at 
the first go, but rather a development that shall 
be gradual like all other changes and improvements 
in our postal service. But the demand for a real 
parcels post is serious and reasonable, and Con- 
gress may as well prepare to meet it. 


Just as Easy 
President Tart must fight or lose—Raleigh News 
and Observer. 


Nonsense! The responsibility is not on Presi- 
dent Tart. It is on the Republican party. All 
Mr. Tart ought to do or has to do, in our opinion, 
is to sit steady in the boat. 


A New Candidate 

If any young lady in this country has a 
brighter mind than Aunt De.ia Torrey, we should 
like to be brought into contact with it. The 
Tribune reports an interview: 


“Tsn’t it dreadful,” she said, “how these two 
friends have parted? Do you think I am overstating 
it when I say the separation is due to the selfishness 
of one man? It honestly looks to me as if Colonel 
RoosEVELT has lost his reason, judging from some of 
his recent utterances and doings.” 

That Miss Torrey has been following the split in 
the Republican party was shown by her discussion 
of her nephew’s opponents in the Republican party. | 

“Witt called them neuroties,” she said; “but I 
suggest that they be called RoosrEvELt’s ‘ bully-crats.’ 
They must have a name, and the term insurgents 
does not describe them. 

“ WILL has made mistakes in his term of office. He 
has been criticized for many things he has done, but 
he has never been reproved for failure to try to do 
things. The defects of the tariff were laid to his door. 
ROOSEVELT was never criticized in this manner, be- 
cause he dodged the tariff question when in office. 

“Tf I had a vote it would be for WiLL, and I would 
work hard for his nomination and election.” 


For our part, we should like to vote and work 
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hard for the nomination and election of Aunt 
Deuia. Perhaps by 1916 we shall have a chance. 


No, Sir , 

It is a sorrowful thing to say—but perfectly justi- 
fied—that no political promise RooSEVELT may make 
can now be taken as in good faith by the people of 
the United States——Boston Post. 


How about his promise to continue as a 
candidate till the convention votes? Do you be- 
lieve he will keep it? We don’t, for a minute. 


Not So Very Genuine 

Only last August he wrote as follows: 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1911. 

My pEAR Mr. Moore—TI very greatly appreciate 
your kind and friendly feeling, but I am sure you 
will understand me when I say that I must ask not 
only you, but every friend I have, to see to it that 
no movement whatever is made to bring me forward 
for nomination in 1912, 

I feel that I have a right to ask all my friends, if 
necessary, actively to work to prevent any such move- 
ment. I should esteem it a genuine calamity if such 
a movement were undertaken. 

Again thanking you for what you have said, and 
moreover thanking you in advance for following my 
wishes in this matter, as I know you will do, I am, 
very sincerely yours, — 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. A. P. Moore, 
The Pittsburg Leader, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

All we have tc say is that it is the flattest 

calamity we ever happened to come across. 


Mere Talk 
ROOSEVELT said he wouldn’t run.—* Sun” Headline. 
What has what he said to do with it? Didn’t 
even Grandbrother Lyman Apsgotr return to the 
coffee bean ? 


The Real Thing 

Brother Hucu Hume, of the Portland Spectator, 
rises to the occasion after the manner of a born 
journalist : 

The Spectator decides. that HARPER’S WEEKLY has 
won, and hereby presents to Cousin GEORGE HARVEY, 
the cleverest editor in the country, a red apple grown 
in the Rogue River Valley, Oregon—the best apple, 
from the most productive orchards in the world. 

We return thanks for this noble specimen of 
the products of Rogue River Valley. It is a 
lallapaloosa. 


Personal Government 

RoosevE.Lt’s candidacy will, no doubt, help on 
the crystallization of public opinion. In spite of 
his uncertainties of language he is a definite force, 
and people can make up their minds what he 
stands for and whether they want it or not. And 
if they determine that they don’t want it from 
him, it is an easy step to determine that they 
don’t want it from anybody. 


The Limit 
One term as an ex-President seems to be about 
ail some people can stand. 


The Zebra and His Stripes 

Mr. Assorr Tuayer, who is one of the very 
best American painters, has diverted his energies 
for some time past from the practice of his pro- 
fession to the elucidation of some points in 
natural history. It has seemed a pity that he did 
not stick closer to painting, since he is so excep- 
tionally good at it, but he has exercised the right 
of a citizen to do what he preferred instead of 
what his fellow-citizens would rather have him 
do. And the results of his studies are of much 
interest. He has worked on the theory that the 
coloration of animals is largely for the purpose 
of making them invisible to their enemies in the 
places where they chiefly live; that they are 
colored’ to match their environment, and escape 
detection while they are out getting food. So 
partridges match the dead leaves in the woods, 
and humming-birds the flowers among which 
they feed. Colonel Roosrveitt, who has very 
positive views on natural history, dissents, it 
seems, with his usual energy from this conclusion 
of Mr. THaAyer, pointing out as an instance on 
his side the stripes of the zebra, and declaring 
that they are given him for purposes, not of con- 
cealment, but of advertisement. But Mr. Tuayer 
says that’s not so, and that the zebra’s stripes, 
though they are conspicuous to a man on horse- 
back, when seen from the level at which the zebra 
lives, and from which predatory animals see him, 
merge into the branches and patches of the sky, 
and match the background. Last week he had a 
zebra set up in Central Park to illustrate this 
theory, and the same day gave a show of hum- 
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ming-birds in azalea bushes at the Natural History 
Museum. 

It is just an accident that Colonel Roosrvetr 
is extra busy just now, and may not be able to 
give Mr. TuHayer the attention that his theories 
deserve. But that may be for the best, because 
Mr. Tuayer may prove his contention all the 
sooner, and get back again, let us hope, to palette 
and easel and the work in which his talents so 
greatly shine. Meanwhile he might give passing 
consideration to the question whether the Colonel 
issues statements for the same reason that the 
zebra wears stripes. 


Respectfully Suggested 

It is stated that Mr. Roosrveit’s new  press- 
agent is the same man who oceupied that high 
office for Dr. Cook. Can’t we settle the whole 
business onee and for all by submitting the 
Colonel’s Columbus speech to Copenhagen, thereby 
completing the analogy ? 


Singular 

We do not wish to seem hypercritical, but what 
does the Colonel mean when he says, “ We are 
the true conservatives”? Did he not mean to 
say, We am the true conservatives? Is there 
others? 


A Cause of Regret 

The pity about the whole Branpr business is 
that at the psychological moment the horsewhip 
was not used where it would have done the most 
good. 


Amplified Spelling 

A new list of spellings soon to be issued by the 
Reformed Spelling League will simplify the word 
Chautauqua into Chaw-talk-war. We understand 
that this has been arranged out of deferenee to such 
popular platformists as Captain Hopson, Senator 
La Fottetre, and that eminent suffragette Mr. 
SyiFFARD PINCHIT. 


Separated 
His hat’s in the ring, but—what has become 
of his head? 


Mr. Howells 

Seventy-five years ago last Friday Mr. How- 
ELLS was born in an Qhio village, and for fifty 
years at least he has steadily pursued the trade 
of man of letters, looking at life as it went on 
about him, and making pictures of what he saw. 
An Ohio-born President came to do him honor 
at his birthday dinner, and handsomely spoke 
handsome things of him, as did other speakers 
whose judgment is competent, and whose tributes 
were as discerning as they were sincere. Mr. 
Tart spoke of him as the “ greatest living Amer- 
ican writer and novelist.” So he is, nemine 
contradiscente, and all things considered—the 
bulk of his work, its quality, its spirit, its truth, 
its art. The President spoke of him as a man 
who has been content to live in literature, and 
has attempted to play a part in no other sphere. 
It was truly spoken. Mr. Howetts has stuck 
steadily to his chosen calling, has never run for 
Congress, nor veered off toward the newspapers, 
nor done anything else but study human life and 
its literature, and add faithfully to that litera- 
ture. That was what he wanted to do at the 
start, and he has never done anything else except 
some editorial tasks which were closely akin to 
it, and which aided him in his general aim. The 
result of this persistent fidelity has been the ad- 
mirable development of a rare natural talent. 
As one knows Sarcrant, so one knows Howe.ts, 
by the way he does it. 

A friend said the other day: “One evening 
last summer I picked up a number of Harrrr’s 
Macazine, and began at the end to turn its leaves 
backward. I lodged in the middle of a tale about 
a storage warehouse which caught me, and I 
read it back and forth, except the first page, 
led on “by the charm of its construction and lit- 
terary workmanship. When I finished I said to 
myself, ‘Well, whoever did that knows how,’ and 
I got up and went and told my wife to read that 
story. Days afterward I picked up that number 
of the Magazine in another place, and happened 
on the first page of the story, and there was— 
‘by W. D. Howetts.’ And then I said, ‘Of 
course; of course!’ ” 

Great is art, and Mr. Howetts is an artist. 
He has stuck not only to his trade, but to his 
ideals, never writing merely for a market, never 
hurrying, never skimping nor neglecting; dili- 
gent, skilful, attentive, reflective. So works the 
true artist, and the result belongs not to mer- 
chandise, but to art. 











The Younger Dramatists 


THERE is and doubtless long will be a large class of 
people who dislike facts. They lay out for themselves 
a little flower garden of life with easy walks and 
pleasant shade and sheltering walls, and of the hor- 
rible ditches and dangerous crags and fierce torrents 
just outside they prefer to know nothing. Well, un- 
doubtedly it is a service to life to make a garden 
anywhere. But there are others to whom the whole 
world makes more erying appeal than the garden 
inclosed and still others who feel that somehow it 
is hardly fair to enjoy the garden while so many 
of their kind are wandering in the desert. It is among 
the latter class that the young English dramatists of 
the day must be classed. They are bent on reform 
and they are even more definitely bent on stating the 
facts of life without gloss. They are of the creed 
that man in large measure makes life; in contra- 
distinction to that large class who believe that the 
force of events makes life and that men are carried 
along in the stream more or less gracefully. The 
young dramatist of the hour refuses to take any of 
life’s problems lightly or to treat any of them as 
likely to adjust themselves of their own accord. 

BeRNARD SHAW, who with the utmost levity pro- 
pounds most weighty doctrine, can no longer be classed 
among the younger dramatists, and the field is left 
to such writers as Rupotr BESIER, JOHN MASEFIELD, 
Joun GALSworRTHY, and GRANVILLE BARKER. They 
have taken up the task of representing life boldly as 
it is, not omitting the good things which bring about 
evil or cutting the evil things which sometimes work 
good. So in “ Don” Rupotr Bester sets side by side 
the simple, straightforward generosity of Don himself 
and the more complex and cautious methods of his 
father, the protected churchman. He meant to call 
attention to two facts: first, the important one that 
real goodness is individual, apart and of itself, draw- 
ing its vitality from no institution; and secondly, that 
all institutions must build themselves upon a_ basis 
of caution and protection. It being absolutely neces- 
sary for a great churchman to be like Cassar’s wife, 
he has less chance than a free lance to act upon his 
native generosity and nobler impulses. There is no 
doubt that Don stands out finely against the back- 
ground of his father, the bishop, and that unscrupu- 
lous bit of the eternal womanly, his mother. Part 
of the diiference is, however, the difference of the 
new generation. There is nothing more sure than 
that the best of the new generation has discarded 2 
safe goodness. Who wins the respect of the coming 
generation must at least hold his life out lightly on 
his hand and must never rate his personal happiness 
above the happiness of the next best man along the 
road, 

JouHn GALSworTHY has used the drama to discourse 
upon the relations of capital and labor, the good and 
evil in modern marriage and divorcee laws, the terror 
of poverty. GRANVILLE BARKER, who cannot con- 
struct so good a play as either of the other two, 
continues patiently to point out all the pity and the 
terror of modern life, in play after play, interesting 
only to those who will adventure outside the garden 
inclosure to look at the vitfalls and dangers beyond. 
In “The Marrving of Ann Leete” he gave us the 
horrors of a decadent civilization and its indifference 
to life as compared to comfort and luxury. In the 
“ Voysey Inheritance,” perhaps the best constructed 
play he has ever done, he offers a hero who has an 
inheritance of debt and disgrace and yet sets him- 
self to right the wrongs of past generations. In the 
end he leaves him bound te a dull business, bossed by 
a syndicate, and when he remarks to his fiancée that 
it is a dreary round she replies: “* My dear, the world 
must be put tidy. That’s the work which splendid 
criminals and qthers leave for us poor commonplace 
people to do.’ It is ong of the most striking new 
moves in the new drama that not the distinguished, 
heroic conqueror fills the chief réle, but the quiet, 
commonplace man and very often the vanquished man. 

“The Madras House.” the latest play by GRANVILLE 
BARKER, was played in London in 1910 and published 
in this country late in 191]. In structure it is not 
a good play. It begins with one set of people and 
ends with another. An entire family of unattractive 
girls are introduced, without rhyme or reason as far 
as the plot is concerned, in the beginning. Indeed, in 
the matter of building of the drama, GRANVILLE 
BARKER has apparently everything to learn still. But 
as comment upon life and as propaganda this play is 
clearer and finer than anything else Mr. BARKER has 
done. In power of portraiture, the sketching of a 
tace and a character in a few lines, he has lost nothing 
The Voynich Inheritance ”: 
“as hard as nails and as clever as paint. If she 
keeps her feelings buried pretty deep it is because 
they are precious to her, and if she is impatient with 
fools it is beeanse her own brains have had to win 
her everything in the world and perhaps she does 
overvalue them a little. She speaks always with great 
decision and little effort.” In ‘“ Madras House” Mr. 
BARKER is again dealing with waste, but in this case 
it is not economic waste, but the waste of woman- 
hood. The play opens with the six Misses Huxtable, 
the daughters of the surviving partner of the well- 
known drapery establishment of Roberts & Huxtable. 
These young ladies are described as having to the 
casual eye about as much difference as there is be- 
tween one lead-pencil and another after they have 
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been used for some weeks—namely, a difference of 
wornness. The pathetic emptiness of their existence, 
the scant opportunity for development, the empty days 
and dull ideals are keenly and scathingly set forth 
not so much in the action, alas! as in the rubric or 
preliminary descriptions. This of itself marks a point 
of failure for the play as acting drama. The dull 
and broken conversations unexplained, as they would 
be on the stage, might easily be ascribed by the 
listener to the author’s lack of inspiration. 

A type that lends itself more readily to explanation 
in action is Philip’s wife Jessica, “the epitome of 
all that esthetic culture can do for a woman.” She 
is the result not of thirty-three years, but of three 
or four gencrations of cumulative culture. ‘‘ Come 
to think of it,” writes the author, “ it is a very won- 
derful thing to have raised this crop of ladyhood. 
Creatures dainty in mind and body, gentle in thought 
and word; delicate, charming, sensitive, graceful, 
chaste, credulous of all good, shaming the world’s 
ugliness and strife by the very ease and delightsome- 
ness of their existence; fastidious—fastidious—fastidi- 
ous; also in these latter years with their attractions 
more generally salted vy the addition of learning and 
humor. Is not the perfect lady perhaps the most 
wonderful achievement of civilization and worth the 
cost of her breeding and the toil and the helotage of 
—all the others?” 

But it is quite evident that the author is of one 
mind with Mrs. EMiry JAMES PUTNAM in her inter- 
esting treatment of the same subject in “The Lady,” 
for in the last act his lady’s own appreciative hus- 
band begs her to believe that to be a lady is no ade- 
quate return to the world for the privilege and the 
tragedy of living in it. How many women are willing 
to pay the price for free womanhood? he asks her. 
How many are willing to come out in the open and be 
common women among common men? Jessica was at 
least not willing and so long as refinement cuts us 
off from knowing not so much our kinship to others 
as our actual identity with them, so that there is 
no hurt to one which does not make the whole human 
race bleed, no exclusion which is not in the nature 
of it silliness, since we are all here together on this 
same incomprehensible, uncharted island of life; led 
we know not whither, come we know not whence, likely 
to be swept the next instant into an unplumbed infinity 
—of what? 

That we should not waste what seems the good, 
workable material of humanity by too much arti- 
ficiality of any sort, but leave people free to live and 
get what they can out of life, seems to be Mr. Bar- 
KER’S contention in this play. But until we learn 
our very relations to the whole of life our chances 
of understanding or enjoying are slim. Until we can 
honestly feel that the murderer’s sin we read of in the 
morning papers is somehow our own and the outcast’s 
tragedy ours—till then, he says, “ there’s precious lit- 
tle hope for the kingdom of heaven on earth. I know 
it sounds mere nonsense, but I’m sure it’s true. If 
we can’t love the bad as well as the beautiful—if we 
won’t share it all out now—fresh air and art—and dirt 
and sin—then we good and clever people are costing 
the world too much. Our brains cost too much if 
we don’t give them freely. Your beauty costs too 
much if I only admire it because of the uglier women 
I see—even your virtue may cost too much, my dear. 
Rags pay for finery, and ugliness for beauty, and sin 
pays for virtue.” 

In the end Mr. Barxker’s hero calls out for the 
thing we are all longing for—an art and a culture 
that is not a mere veneer on savagery, but one that 
has sprung from the whole shared happiness of a 
whole people. It is something that the younger Eng- 
lish dramatists speak for the most advanced con- 
sciousness of men to-day; for, once the thought uttered, 
by the very nature of things it takes upon itself more 
and more substantial form and more and more people 
are coming to see that true living lies not in an 
artificial shelter that cuts them off from the danger- 
ous outer life, but in extending the garden of a 
universal culture and a general safety. Beyond this 
life we cannot see; we cannot stretch out our hand 
to make better or worse; but in this life at least it is 
well to remember that the utmost ingenuity of meta- 
physies cannot excuse the man who has added to its 
inevitable pain. 





Correspondence 


OUR DEBT TO MR. HOWELLS 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—We have had to thank Mr. William Dean 
Howells for so many benefits these last seventy-five 
years that only a birthday anniversary could excuse 
the repetition of our acknowledgments. A further 
excuse, perhaps, is the suspicion that he does not 
himself realize how deeply we are in debt to him. 

Our thanks are due him, first of all, as readers. 
He has settled the long-vexed question of “The 
Great American Novel.” Did the would-be discoverers 
of this book in earlier years guess, we wonder, that 
it was not a novel but a long series of novels they 
were to look for? Fiction which, while incomparably 
conceived and executed, was yet so faithful, so subtle 
a transcript of American life that only lately have 
many of us begun to realize its greatness? Did these 
same would-be discoverers realize that our Great 
American Novelist was at their very elbow? There 
was little to distinguish him, save his high ideals 
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and incorruptible standards. Perhaps that was why 
they failed to find him. Such standards and such 
ideals are not always nor at once recognized. Then, 
too, so many “ best-sellers” were making their sen- 
sational entrances and exits—their exits even more 
certainly, if less sensationally than their entrances— 
that it was enough to sidetrack any short-sighted, 
literal-minded critic. It is hard to name the test 
for contemporary greatness. In dealings with great- 
ness of the past, two courses are open to us: we 
may duly accept what those before us have accepted 
or we may turn revolutionist and refuse it all. In 
either event, we have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
as posterity, we can make no mistake. But as con- 
temporaries of greatness we are in an awkward posi- 
tion. “You cannot see the mountain near.” You 
may even mistake for the mountain what afterward 
prove to be foothills. Even more than in his own 
country is a prophet without honor in his own 
century. The most profound test of greatness is 
Emerson’s when he says: “Great genial power con- 
sists in suffering the spirit of the hour to pass un- 
obstructed through the mind.” If this be true of 
men of action it is even more true of men of thought, 
of imagination. What novelist is truly great who is 
not, in a sense, also a_historian—not a mere 
chronicler of dates, but a recorder of the causes that 
were to make the dates worth recording? Consciously 
or unconsciously, a writer of fiction to be above the 
crowd must be largely the medium for all the thought 
of his time. He must be interpretative no less than 
creative; he must voice what his period thinks, else 
what he thinks is of small value. 

We Americans, it must be conceded by the keenest 
sensation-lover of us all, are a quiet, sane, wholesome 
people living in a quiet, sane, wholesome age. Mr. 
Howells reflects the spirit of our times not alone in 
his subject matter, but in his very style. It is the 
way Silas Lapham and The Undiscovered Country are 


told no less than in what they tell. In Ragged Lady. 


we learn of the loss of the husband in this wise: 
“The mystery of his malady deepened into the 
mystery of his death.” In that one brief sentence 
there is a whole chronicle of our contemporary 
creeds, professions, manners, customs—even our 
emotions (our way of expressing them, at least)— 
almost our morals. 

Even greater than the debt of our readers to Mr. 
Howells is that of our writers. His influence upon 
contemporary authors is unconscious upon both sides, 
probably, but it is none the less marked. Not even 
all of his fellow craftsmen have realized, until very 
lately, how great he was. But all of them have felt 
it. Pick up any piece of recent American fiction, be 
it long or short, and you will note his influence. He 
has so affected our literary conditions, he has so 
changed our intellectual atmosphere that you can see 
and feel him in every attempt at creative writing 
that America puts forth. It is all Howells—and the 
strength and permanence of his influence can be 
gauged no more completely than by just this. His 
disciples can never hope to equal him in clarity of 
vision nor sweetness of style, but they have caught 
his infection. It isn’t imitation; it is inspiration. 

And lastly, both readers and writers have to thank 
Mr. Howells for his genial, sincere, illuminating 
criticism—his appreciation of other authors, be they 
antecedent or contemporary. Surely never was there 
so sensitive a scale as his with which to weigh the 
literary balance, nor so just a sense of what is best 
and living in literature. 

I am, sir, 
HELEN WARRELL CLARKSON. 





The White House ‘‘ Dawg” Song 


EVERYTHING that I do or say 

Is lammed around in a wicked way; 

When my train rolled on from town to town 
They kept on kickin’ my boom aroun’. 


“C1iorus: 
Kvery time I leave a town 
The boys get to kickin? my boom aroun’; 
I don’t care if it is a houn’— 
They gotta stop kickin? my boom aroun’. 


Congress all sot up to grin 

Kach time my boom come strollin’ in; 
Them Senators an’ Congressmen 

mi ae a ° ’ 7 
They kicked my boom aroun’ again. 


CiloRUS: 
Every time I fixed my boom 
The boys got to kickin’ it ’roun’ the room; 
T don’t care if it is a houn’— 
They gotta stop kickin’ my boom aroun’. 


Bob La Folletté ’n’ Albert J. 

Kicked my boom right out o’ their way; 
It shorely filled me with the blues 

For they had hobnails in their shoes. 


CuoRUS: 
Every time I yearn for peace 
They kick my boom, an’ jest won’t cease; 
T don’t care if it is a houn’— 
They gotta stop kickin’ my boom aroun’. 


Certain person at Oyster Bay 

Keeps on sayin’ he’s nothin’ to say, 
But when my boom flies from th’ groun’ 
He’s jest a-puttin’ his right foot down. 


Cuorvs: 
Every time he comes to town 
He jest gets to kickiy’ my boom aroun’; 
T don’t care if it is a houn’— 
He’s gotta stop kickin’ my boom aroun’. 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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“I BELIEVE IN GIVING EVERY MAN A SQUARE DEAL” 


—THEopoRE ROOSEVELT 
DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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. WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


public that fateful Sunday evening, 
that section of Washington which 
begins to move toward the dining- 
room at eight o’clock went undis- 
turbed to dinner, while the other 
half, whose dinner hour ranges from 
one to six, remained equally un- 
moved. In a word, Washington, 
includes everybody from ambassadors to de- 
partment clerks, heard that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
had unselfishly consented to allow himself to be led 
like a lamb to the slaughter and to be offered up on 
the altar of patriotism, and Washington showed no 
perceptible excitément. Washington is often accused 
of not venerating true nobility and failing to appre- 
ciate the great because to it the great are too com- 
As a matter of fact. the judgment of Washing- 
ton is more-often correct than that of any other city, 
for Washington can judge at first hand while the rest 
of the country gets only a distorted view. 
Washington was not surprised. Washington had ex- 
pected it. Washington had not had seven years’ ex- 
perience without having learned something about the 
would-be candidate. Washington knew him too well 
not to know that he would refuse nothing. He has a 
penchant for taking things—from campaign contribu- 
tions of fellow practical men to canal zones; from 
free railway trips to pigskin libraries. Why not add a 
nomination to his choice and interesting collection? 
The Roosevelt myth is ene of the most extraordinary 
instances of the mental aberration of a people the 
world has known. Why “a predigy of vitality with- 
out any special quality of mind” should have become 
the national hero may some day be explained; just 
now it is suflicient to note the fact. Fiction has en- 
dowed Mr. Roosevelt with many extraordinary gifts 
and qualities, not one of which he possesses. A com- 
monplace man without an original idea—or, if he 
has one, it has been most effectually and successfully 
concealed—he has posed as full of resource and 
initiative, and whenever he has acted on his own re- 
sponsibility his trail has been marked by a series of 
stupendous blunders. Mr. Roosevelt had the reputa- 
tion of being a very wise man during the seven years 
he sat—pardon, jumped about—in the White House, 
but who couldn’t be wise when he was surrounded by 
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nion. 





men of such wisdem as Elihu Root, John Hay, 
Villiam H. Taft, George B. Cortelyou, William H. 
Moody, Philander C. Knox, and George von L. 
Meyer? And even the combined ability of those 


counsellors could not entirely prevent him from fol- 
lowing his native bent and exhibiting himself as he 
really is at periodic intervals. But, left to steer his 
hark himself, when he no longer had help to chart 
his course, he embarked on no voyage that did not 
end in disaster. Run over his experiences since he 
left the White House and became his own master, 
when there was no longer the restraining hand of 
Hay or Root or Moody and the others. There be- 
vins then a pleasant little episode in Rome; a tact- 
ful exhibition of good manners in London; what Mr. 
Dooley’s friend would call a “ mix-up” in New York, 
with the usual feeling of sorrow and soreness that 
comes after a “mix-up”; and the Columbus speech as 
an anti-climax to a reluctant answer to the call of 


duty. When one calmly and dispassionately con- 
siders this record one must conclude that there are 
few blunderers who could have done better. From 


Rome to Columbus the way is marked by the sign- 
of folly, commonplace, hasty judgment, and 
absence of poise, 

Even caricature and cartoon have helped the myth. 
The cartoonist pictures Mr. Roosevelt as a man of 
action, the strenuous one, the modern Fe-fi-fo-fum, 
drinks blood and crunches the bones of his 
victims. Pity that such a gentle nature should be 
thus so cruelly misrepresented. Mr. Roosevelt is the 
modern Uriah Heep, always “appreciating” and 
‘realizing his heavy responsibility, .and always so 
modest and ’umble about it. Let us take a glance at 
two of his letters. The good and gentle Mr. Roosevelt 

-and I protest with all my might against the im- 
pression that has gone forth that Mr. Roosevelt is 
neither good nor gentle—had been told that he was 
te serve the people for a second term. At his elbow 
was the tempter who whispered in his ear, “ You 
will have a third term.” Mr. Roosevelt, being a 
good man, scorned the tempter. It was impossible, 
so he wrote: “Tam deeply sensible of the honor done 
me.” Now wait a minute and like the novelist who 
knows what is going to happen in the last chapter— 
ouly in this case it is the last chapter but one—let 
us leave the election night of 1904 and glance at an- 
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other letter written on February 24, 1912. Eight 
years have not changed this benign character. Mr. 


Roosevelt still remains the man of humility, for he 
writes to a choice collection of governors: “I deeply 
appreciate your letter.” One is immediately arrested 
by the tremendous subtlety of the man. When in 


1904 Mr. Roosevelt declined a third term he was 
‘sensible’ but when in 1912 he is fishing for a 
third term with both hands he is “ appreciative.” 


But the letters show anew Mr. Roosevelt’s originality 
and always his humility. In 1904 he wrote: “T ap- 
preciate to the full the solemn responsibility this 
contidence imposes upon me.” “T realize to the full 
the heavy responsibility it puts upon me,” we find ‘in 
the 1912 edition of the perfect letter-writer. <A 
solemn responsibilitv is a very fearful thing, but a 


heavy responsibility must sit a great deal harder 
upon Mr. Roosevelt’s shoulders or conscience or 


wherever else he keeps his rapidly growing collection 


By A. Maurice Low 


of responsibilities. Poor, dear man, how one must 
pity Mr. Roosevelt staggering round for eight years 
under this load and yet willing to sacrifice himself 
and take on more! 

There are of course a few other things in those two 
letters that some foolish persons might regard as of 
consequence, but they mean nothing to the truly 
good and humble. When a man—at that time the 
I’resident of the United States and re-elected to serve 
another term—writes: “ Under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another nomination ” 
most persons would be justified in concluding that 
he either meant what he said and knew the solemnity 
to be attached to a binding pledge of this character, 
or else he purposely, deliberately, and dishonorably 
uttered an untruth; yet in 1912 he writes: “I will 
accept the nomination for President if it is tendered 
to me, and I will adhere to this decision until the 
convention has expressed its preference.” Mr. Roose- 
velt may perhaps be able to reconcile and justify 
these two letters. But no other man of honor can. 

Washington does not take Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy seriously. For many good reasons it refuses 
to believe that Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate, even 
although he has written a letter to seven governors. 
In the first place, says Washington, -whose attitude 
is always iconoclastic and cynical, why should any 
more weight be attached to the letter of 1912 than 
that of 1904? In the letter of the former year Mr. 
toosevelt, deeply sensible of the honor done him by 
the American people, and appreciating to the full his 
solemn responsibility, said that he would never again 
be a candidate or accept another nomination; and 
this year, still tied to his responsibility, he says he’ll 
take another cup of coffee, thank you. Now, if he 
didn’t mean what he said in 1904, does he mean what 
he says in 1912? Washington thinks he doesn’t. 
What Mr. Roosevelt means or thinks he means—but 
isn’t it a waste of time to try to explain what Mr. 
Roosevelt means or thinks he means? When “ under 
no circumstances ” can be translated into “I will 
adhere to this decision,” it is evident that Mr. Roose- 
velt has his own code of morality as well as his own 
perfect understanding of the English language. It 
is great fun being a candidate, but it is not quite so 
funny to be mangled by the steam-roller. Suppose 
Mr. Roosevelt should say to his deluded supporters 
on the eve of the convention: “I adhere to my de- 
cision, and I now decide that I am no longer a 
candidate, for realizing to the full,” ete. (for details 
see letters of November 8, 1904, and February 24, 
1912), would any one be surprised? Washington, at 
least, would not. 

Washington* refuses to take Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy seriously because it can see nothing serious 
about it. The “spontaneous demand” is a_ joke. 
The Seven Governors—who instantly recall that 
touching poem “ We Are Seven ”—are a stage army. 
In Washington every one knows why the faithful 
seven—mystie number seven— spontaneously ”  as- 
sembled in New York and delivered themselves of a 
pronunciamento. They, simple souls and tried and 
tested patriots, have troubles of their own at home, 
and they need help to keep their jobs and their 


States from falling into Democratic hands. They 
think that Mr. Roosevelt can help them. Washing- 


ton thinks they will think differently a little later. 
But Washington looks at the matter entirely without 
sentiment, for that is the Washington way. After 
all, it makes little difference to Washington who is 
elected President. There will be a President—unless 
there is a dictator; somebody will occupy the White 
House—unless a palace is more in keeping with the 
simple life of a perpetual President; Congress will 
meet—unless it should be abolished by the dictator’s 
decree; the Supreme Court will sit—unless it should 
be recalled; so no matter what happens Washington 
will be able to watch the procession. Where, it is 
asked, does Mr. Roosevelt expect to get his votes to 
secure the nomination? Not from New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or New Jersey, or Massachusetts, 
surely. ‘ You forget the West,” comes in strident 
tones from the Roosevelt headquarters; “you forget 
that the West is aflame for Roosevelt and will have 


none other but him.” But Washington does not 
forget. Washington remembers that the same thing 


was said in 1896 when Mr. Bryan plucked fame from 
the arms of a cross of gold. It was the same cry 
then as now. ‘The prairies were afire, from the 
loftiest peaks the beacon fires blazed; who cared 
about the East? The populism of 1912 is not a very 
different brand from that which was offered to the 
public sixteen years ago; in fact, Washington sees a 
striking similarity between then and now. The at- 
tack on the Supreme Court in the Democratic plat- 
form of that year did even more to defeat Mr. Bryan 
than silver; for the silver question was an economic 
issue, and where the economists differed the layman 
might well have doubts; but every one could decide 
for himself when the Supreme Court was made the 
object of attack. Mr. Roosevelt has staked his all on 
no question to divide the scholastics, but one which 
the man in the street is perfectly competent to de- 
termine. Mr. Roosevelt has for years followed in 
the footsteps of Mr. Bryan and appropriated Mr. 
Rryan’s ideas as his own. He has traveled so fast 
along the same road that he has overtaken his teacher 
and is now even with him. He ends where Mr. 
Bryan began, and, as the one long ago learned, so 
the other will shortly discover that the man who 
attempts to pull down the courts dooms himself to 
destruction. 

In a book published some years ago there appears 
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this passage: “ The men who do iniquity in the name 
of patriotism, of reform, of Americanism, are merely 
one small division of the class that always existed 
and will always exist—the class of hypocrites and 
demagogues, the class that is always prompt to steal 
the watchwords of righteousness and use them in 
the interests of evil doing.” One may find this and 
sundry other moral maxims and platitudes in a 
book entitled True Americanism, whose author is 
Theodore Roosevelt; who, whether he stole them or 
acquired them legitimately, has always been prone to 
use the watchwords of righteousness. 

Washington does not take Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy seriously because it remembers than when he 
was President the watchwords of righteousness were 
used in the interest of evil doing, and it assumes that 
the rest of the country has a memory equally as 
good, and, having by the grace of God been miracu- 
lously saved from the danger that threatened it, will 
not again incur the risk. ‘There was a time when 
Mr. Roosevelt was the apostle of civil-service reform 
and carried on the crusade with all the fiery zeal that 
has ever distinguished him when the risks were slight 
and the applause great; but when he found himself 
in power he let civil service go hang. Although 
severe in his scorn of the vulgar politicians who tried 
to get jobs for their friends and henchmen, Mr. 
Xoosevelt during his Presidential terms suspended 
the civil-service Jaw more than three hundred times 
so as to open the door to the appointment of men in 
whom he was interested without putting them to the 
inconvenience of having to face a civil-service exami- 
nation. One case typical of all may be cited because 
it shows that, like the fine dividing line between 
madness and genius, only the narrowest rulf sepa- 
rates the practical politician and spoilsman from the 
professional reformer. Mr. Roosevelt needed a barber 
and valet, so he appointed William B. Dulany, a 
colored man from ‘Tennessee, a messenger at the 
White House, salary $1,200 a year. Messengers in 
the government service are appointed after having 
passed the civil service examination, but the Presi- 
dent has the power to “except” a place and make 
it unnecessary for the appointee to take the examina- 
tion. Dulany was “excepted.” Mr. Roosevelt evi- 
dently set great store by the services of Dulany, and 
when a vacancy was created in the office of the 
auditor for the Navy Department, which was _ re- 
quired to be filled by the appointment of an expert 
accountant, qualifications to be passed upon by the 
tivil-service commission, salary $1,600 a year, Mr. 
Roosevelt “excepted” the place and appointed Du- 
lany, but still retained him at the White House as 
his barber and valet. Thus was an illustrious ex- - 
ample set to vulgar politicians, and the President’s 
trusty rifle brought down two birds with one shot, 
for, Dulany having been transformed with the stroke 
of the executive pen from a messenger into an expert 
accountant in the office of the auditor for the Navy 
Department, there existed a vacancy in the messenger 
force of the White House which Mr. Roosevelt could 
fill by the appointment of another “ excepted ” pro- 
tégé. Incidentally the accounting work that Dulany 
should have done was a burden thrown on the other 
clerks in the office. 

Washington does not regard Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy seriously because it remembers that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration was the most corrupt and dis- 
honest of any administration since those far-away 
times when the departments at Washington were 
looked upon as the private property of the party in 
power to be used for the support of needy or useful 
henchmen. Not corrupt and dishonest in the sense 
that money was stolen or fileched from the govern- 
ment, for as to that no one knows, as there has been 
no independent audit of the books of the Roosevelt 
administration; but corrupt and dishonest in the 
way in which the Jaw was twisted and strained to 
suit Mr. Roosevelt’s requirements. The case of the 
negro barber Dulany has been cited; at the other 
end of the scale is the case of Major Mearns. Major 
A. C. Mearns was attached to the Army Medical 
Corps. He was found physically disqualified by a 
board of medical officers for performing the duties 
of a surgeon in the army, and was retired with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. The pay of a_ retired 
lieutenant-colonel is about equal to that of a major 
on active service, so that Major Mearns was financi- 
ally as well off after his retirement ‘as before, and he 
could do with his time as he pleased. Having no 
further duties to perform, Major Mearns found it 
convenient to accompany Mr. Roosevelt’s expedition 
to Africa as the medical officer of the party, so that 
his physical disqualifications, after his retirement 
and promotion to the grade of lieutenant-colonel, 
were not so serious as to prevent him standing the 
hardships and the unknown dangers of that much- 
written-about trip to the jungle; or is it possible 
that life in the jungle was easier and less dangerous 
than duty in the War Department in Washington? 
Anyway, there is the case of Major Mearns. 

And, finally, Washington does not take Mr. Roose- 
velt’s candidacy seriously any more than it grew 
excited over Senator La Follette’s candidacy. It 
sees little to choose between the two. Both appeal 
to its sense of the ridiculous. The one is no more 
absurd than the other. Mr. La Follette’s bubble has 
already been pricked. Mr. Roosevelt’s balloon is so 
heavily loaded—third term, a solemn promise de- 
liberately broken, Harriman’s $260,000, life-insurance 
contributions, trust affiliations, and a few other im- 
pedimenta—that Washington believes it will never 
make even a trial flight, 
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By Albert S. LeVino 





This is the second of a series of three articles dealing with the development and commercial possibilities of the aeroplane 







“”LREADY the rapidity of progress of 
7) every vehicle known to man_ has 
been surpassed by the aeroplane. 
| Other than those craft which sail 
95) the seas, no conveyance—neither 
\ railroad train, automobile, nor 

horse-drawn wagon—has remained 
in constant motion so long as 
has the flying-machine. Not even 
specially built racing motor-cars have averaged for any 
considerable distance the speed made by dozens of 
aeroplanes in 1911. Yet we have had railroad trains 
for upward of eighty years, and automobiles for fifteen. 
The flying-machine, from a commercial standpoint, is 
not yet three and one-half years old! . 

If the past is hostage for the future, what wonders 
are promised for 1912 by these performances of 1911! 

Gobe flew 46614 miles without a stop in 8 hours 
15 minutes, an average of 55.44 miles an hour, faster 
than the fastest train in the world. Fourny remained 
in the air continuously for 11 hours 1 minute 29 
seconds, traveling 477.3 miles in that time, an average 
of 44.4 miles an hour. Loridan broke all duration 
records by flying 11 hours 45 minutes without a stop, 
covering 466 miles at the rate of 39.6 miles an hour. 
The best unbroken run of a railroad train is 238 miles 
at 51 miles an hour. The racing automobile which, at 

















Henry Farman with three pas- 
sengers in his newest biplane 


Savannah two years ago, covered 250 miles in 5 hours 
26 minutes, established a non-stop record for motor- 
cars. 

Vedrines flew the 274.79 miles from Paris to An- 
gouléme without a stop in 3 hours 39 minutes, aver- 
aging 75.6 miles an hour. Prier winged his way from 
London to Paris, 290 miles, without a stop, in 3 hours 


-56 minutes, an average of 73.8 miles an hour. Hélen, 


only seven days after he had secured his pilot’s license, 
flew 699.66 miles across country in 12 hours 40 minutes 
19 seconds: (55.2 miles an hour). Thirteen days 
later, to show that his first effort had not been a 
“fluke,” he covered 797.07 miles across country in 14 
hours 7 minutes 50 seconds, an average of 56.4 miles. 
On each flight Hélen stopped three times to rest and 
to replenish his fuel, and the longest stop during 
either journey was only twenty-two minutes. The 
first flight would have carried Hélen in an air-line 
from New York to Chicago, and the second from New 
York to Milwaukee between dawn and dusk! 
Lieutenant Ménard of the French army carried a 
passenger 383 miles across country in 7 hours 20 
minutes, averaging 52.3 miles an hour. Hirth took 
his mechanician from Munich .to Berlin, 330 miles, 
in 5 hours 41 minutes at a mile-a-minute clip. Roger 


Sommer carried seven passengers in a continuous’ 


flight for 1 hour 31 minutes. Léon Bréguet took 
twelve passengers aloft for a nine-mile straightaway 
flight, his biplane carrying 1,451 pounds in live weight 
on that trip. Lieut. Jean Conneau (André Beau- 
mont) of the French navy, in the Paris-Rome, Paris- 
London-Paris, and Around-Britain races, flew 2,993 
miles, equal to the distance between New York and 
San Francisco, in 54 hours 42 minutes 16 seconds 
actual flying time, an average of 54.7 miles an hour. 

Whereas the closed-circuit speed record of 1908 
was 39 miles an hour (by Wilbur Wright), of 1909 
49.9 miles (by Leon Delagrange); and of 1910 67.8 
miles (by Alfred Leblanc), 1911 saw Edouard Nieu- 
port travel at the rate of 82.7 miles an hour for over 





80 miles. René Barrier 
flew 16 miles around a 
triangular course in 10 
minutes 55 1-5 seconds, 
an average of 87.92 
miles an hour. Roland 
G. Garros reached an 
altitude of 13,943 feet, 
and Prévost, with a 
passenger, climbed 9,840 
feet. 

The total distance 
flown in 1910 in official- 
ly recorded flights was 
101,500 miles, and there 
were 26 deaths charged 
to aeroplaning that 
year. On December 1, 
1911, the Aero Club of 
France stated that in 














15,000 recorded flights of 
at least one-half hour’s 
duration in the first 
eleven months of 1911, 
basing the estimate on the conservative average of 45 
miles an hour, the magnificent total of 340,000 miles 
had been flown. Against this stood 7€ deaths. There- 
fore the ratio of deaths to miles in 1911 was as one 
to 4,900; in 1910 it was as one to 3,500, a gain for 
1911 of over 40 per cent. 

But is there reason for believing that the aeroplane 
will be all that the enthusiasts claim for it: that 
the flying-machine will upset all existing military 
methods and ideas; that it will enter the commercial 
field in competition, along certain lines, with other 
common carriers? Or is the aeroplane only a toy, to 
whose antics the public has been attracted as to any 
passing object of curiosity? In other words, is there 
money in the air? To that query there can be but one 
answer: Yes. But this is not an unqualified affirma- 
tive, and there will be no profit so long as American 
aviation is continued on present-day lines. Still, it 
took ten years to put the automobile industry on a 
firm dividend-paying basis; it should be remembered 
that the aeroplane is less than four years old. 

There are four classes into which those interested 
in aviation as a money-making enterprise may be 
divided. These are: first, promoters of meets and ex- 
hibitions, whose prizes have thus far been the chief 
and practically only source of income for American 
manufacturers and airmen, the reputed richness of 
which have tempted so many to enter aviation; second, 
the manufacturers of aeroplanes and _ accessories; 
third, aviation schools; and, fourth, the aviators 
themselves. 

It is, perhaps, significant that since 1909 neither in 
Europe nor in the United States—except at Los An- 
geles—has there been an aviation meet which has 
yielded the promoters any profit. Between September, 
1908, when Orville Wright made the first really public 
flight ever seen here or abroad, and the close of last 
year, twelve meets were held in this country. The 
profits and losses of those tournaments, as reported 
at the time, were: 1910, Los Angeles, $3,000 profit; 
St. Louis, $4,900 loss; Boston, $24,000 loss; Belmont 
Park, loss said to be between $20,000 and $50,000; 
Baltimore, $6,000 loss; 1911, Los Angeles, $2,000 
profit; San Francisco, $6,000 loss; Chi- 
cago, $50,000 loss; Boston, $11,000 loss; 


Pierre Prier making his continuous flight from London to Paris 


manufacturers in 1911. One prominent Wall Street 
man who has been the “ angel” of a fourteen-months- 
old factory dropped about $90,000, and another 
wealthy devotee of tlying, a Central-American banker, 
not less than $50,000 in pursuing the exhibition will- 
o’-the-wisp last year. The receipts of a third promi- 
nent manufacturer and exhibitor from this same 
source for 1911 exceed his total outlay by so few dol 
lars that the difference would hardly buy what a 
modern apartment-house janitor considers a decent 
Christmas present. 

Similar conditions prevailed in Europe, where the 
returns: from exhibitions were so small that the 
aviators could not afford to ship their machines by 
rail, but flew them across country from one exhibition 
point to another. If an airman in France, Germany, 
or England cleared $25 on a day’s exhibition flying in 
1911 he instituted search-warrant proceedings to locate 
his anonymous mascot. 

But these losses have worked positive good instead 
of harm. Conservative and far-seeing manufacturers 
have written taboo on these circus feats of aviation, 
whose vagaries have bred recklessness by the airmen, 
consequent loss of life, publicity injurious to the in- 
dustry, and between $1,000 and $8,000 loss—depend- 
ing on the extent of damage and the original value of 
the machine—every time an aeroplane was smashed. 

To come now to the sale of aeroplanes as a source 
oi a manufacturer’s income, this has so far been rather 
negligible, not because markets could not be created, 
but because they were not. Undoubtedly this condi- 
tion resulted from the pursuit of “easy money” in 
the hippodroming side of the game. There are practi- 
cally only three classes interested now in aviation to 
the point of becoming purchasers of machines: na- 
tional governments, wealthy amateur or professional 
sportsmen, and the flyers themselves. The last-named 
class must be dismissed from lengthy consideration 
because almost all good airmen are employed by thie 
manufacturers and work on a salary or percentage-of- 
prizes basis, or else are army or navy officers using 
government machines. 

If some dependence for profits from aeroplane 





Canton, $3,700 loss; St. Louis, $2,000 
loss; Nassau Boulevard, $20,000 loss. 

The two Canadian meets of 1910 re- 
sulted in a loss of $13,000. The Euro- 
pean tournaments of 1909 were finan- 
cially successful. But the losses in 1910 
ran from $40,000 at Lanark, $50,000 at 
Bournemouth, $65,000 at St. Peters- 
burg, $100,000 each at the second 
Rheims meeting and at the Blackpool 
tournament, to $110,000 at Nice. It 
has been estimated that the European 
meets of 1909 left their promoters about 
$2,500,000 out of pocket. The American 
tournaments of 1911 lost in the aggre- 
gate about $105,000. 

The various aviation exhibitions 
which have been held here and abroad 
practically duplicate the history of the 
meets. These exhibitions were almost 
invariably staged by manufacturers em- 
ploying a large staff of aviators. In 
the earliest days of flying, local bodies 
(chambers of commerce, fair associa- 
tions, lodges, newspapers, ete.) could be 
persuaded to post in advance what were 
good-sized guarantees or downright 
bonuses for the exhibitions to be given 
under their auspices, themselves de- 
pending on the gate receipts for the re- 
turn of their investment and the hoped- 
for profits. Probably the highest sums 
ever given for exhibition flying were 
those paid the Wright Exhibition Com- 
pany for its team. The fixed price for 
1909 and 1910, for less than which the 
Wright flyers could not be procured, 
was $5,000 per man per week, 

Unfortunately the public tired rather 
quickly of both tournaments and exhi- 
bitions, and this apathy, which was a 














logical result of exploiting merely the 
novelty of the aeroplane, entailed some 
very heavy losses among American 
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Fourny making a cross-country flight over France 








manufacture had been placed on the wealthy 
sportsman, the industry, particularly in’ this eoun- 
try, might be in a bad way. As a perfectly logical 
result of the long death roll—due, in a vast pre- 
ponderance of cases, to the criminal carelessness of 
the aviators themselves in trying to outdo one an- 
other in exhibition “ stunts ”—the wealthy man_ has 
hesitated to risk either his neck or his money in what 
he has come to consider a very dangerous vehicle. 
Phat a properly designed and well-constructed machine 
is not over-hazardous in the hands of a sane pilot is 
known to every man in the business. But, aside from 
the record-breaking performances of the aeroplane, 
what advertising has it had except as a death-dealing 
device’ “ Flirting with death,” “the dip of death,” 
“ death-defying flyers’? —these and many kindred 
phrases have been the medium whereby almost every 
flight has been advertised. 

Not ali, but a very great part of the commercial 
development of the aeroplane has been due so far to 
the military and naval officers of France, Germany, 
italy, Great Britain, and the United States. It is 
universally recognized that the flying-machine is an 
invaluable adjunct of the warrior profession. To date 
the United States has purchased only six machines at 
a total cost of $55,000, of which $30,000 was paid for 
the original Wright machine of 1908. But Brigadier- 
General James Allen, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
promises to have twenty aeroplanes in commission 
before July Ist next. A Wright hydro-biplane is now 
on its way to the Philippines. France has bought 
176 machines in three years, an average of 59 aero- 
planes annually, divided among eighteen manufac- 
turers. Germany has acquired a large number of 
machines at a price said to be $6,500 each. Italy has 
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purchased 17, Russia 34, Austria 5, 
Great Britain 3, Spain 1, and Japan 1. 

Cresus-like have been the reported earnings of 
aviators in the past three years. In 1909 four or 
five exceptionally skilled airmen did take $50,000 
apiece out of the flying game; three exceeded this 
sum by perhaps $25,000. But, in the main, the 
aviator who cleared $10,000 in a year or averaged 
$200 a week in 1909, 1910, or 1911 was not only excep- 
tional but accounted more than lucky. Why? Be- 
cause of old Captain Demand and General Supply. A 
competent airman can be graduated from any well- 
regulated school in three weeks, and as long as even 
S75 a week can be earned by flying there will be no 
dearth of applicants for the jobs. 

The Wrights have paid their flyers—and, incident- 
ally, no better airmen have ever been before the pub- 
iic than the men presented by the Dayton company— 
just $20 a week and $50 additional for every day on 
which they flew, regardless of the number of flights 
made or how much they won in prizes. At these 
figures the Wrights have had considerably more 
trouble in turning applicants away than in finding 
men to fly their machines. Refusal to allow their 
aviators to fly on Sundays, travel, breakages, bad 
weather, ill health, ete., have—on the authority of 
Frank Coffyn, the passenger-carrying expert of the 
Wright team—prevented any of the Dayton flyers 
from averaging $200 a week. 

All the Curtiss aviators work on a percentage basis. 
This ranges from thirty-five per cent. to the lesser 
lights to fifty per cent. to Lincoln Beachey, who, bar- 
ring perhaps Réné Simon and Roland Garros of 
Franee, is the greatest exhibition flyer in the world. 
But as practically every Curtiss exhibition contract 
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is based on a half-and-half division of the gate re- 
ceipts with the local promoters, it will be seen that 
even the highest-paid Curtiss operator can at best 
get but twenty-five per cent. of the net gate receipts. 
And $50 was frequently the total sum taken in at the 
box-offices of aeroplane exhibitions during 1911. 

When Roland G. Garrios, Réné Simon, Réné Barrier, 
and Edmond Audemars were employed for a year’s 
tour of the United States they were to receive $20,000, 
lut the strain of constant travel and exhibition flying 
caused all of them to break their contracts long 
before the year was up. Charles K. Hamilton re- 
ceived $5,000 for his New York-Philadelphia-New 
York flight in June, 1910, and he has not flown a 
total of five hours since tien. It is said that Cal- 
hraith P. Rodgers’s epochal New York-Los Angeles 
flight left him $15,000 out of pocket, and that Harry 
Atwood’s St. Louis-New York trip cost him $400 
more than he made. 

Undoubtedly the aeroplane has a wonderful future, 
both mechanically and commercially. But there must 
tirst be a rational development of the flying-machine 
along sound business lines. This development. will 
perhaps require for a time a maximum of effort 
against a minimum of immediate financial return. 
That is the history of all legitimate industrial enter- 
prise. ‘The motor-car was once reputed a “ dangerous 
toy ” or a mere pleasure-giving, pleasant-day convey- 
ance. It is only within the past two or three years 
that the automobile has come into its own as a 
highly useful—one might, without exaggeration, per- 
haps, say vitally needed—vehicle. There is indeed 
money in the air, but it will be earned by those who 
heed the lessons of the motor-car industry, to which 
the aeroplane already owes so much, 
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Ww bills. A Democratic Congress, with 
the weight of a dollar-a-day pension 
PP vill to overcome, has turned its guns 
®on the army and navy. The army 





(ZOSP vrveat figure in the Presidential re- 
~turns—especially the navy vote. 
Therefore, it would seem that the army and navy 
must suffer, but, as a matter of facet, the political irony 
of the situation is such that the army, especially, will 
probably be very much benefited by the caldron of 
party politics in which it is now being stirred. 

Perhaps the most important reform the army seems 
likely to secure will be the abandonment of the sixteen 
old posts which have obstructed the modernization 
of the service for nearly a generation. Imagine forts 
like Ontario, at Oswego, New York; Brady, on the 
“Soo,” in’ Michigan; Clark, at Eagle Pass; and 
McIntosh, on the Rio Grande, being kept up year after 
year only because the political interests in each 
locality were strong enough to block the legislation to 
abolish them so frequently proposed in the interests 
of the army. Nothing inefficient in the organization 
of the army kept them there—only the presence of the 
pork barrel. 

These forts have long outlived their usefulness. 
They are interesting and picturesque historical relies, 
but that is all. Niagara takes us back two and a half 
centuries to Frontenac, the governor of New France. 
MeIntosh takes us back a century and a half to a grant 
from the Spanish crown. Bois¢ Barracks in Idaho 
takes us back more than a century to the early days 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Yet they should have been left behind years ago, 
when the present-day transportation systems became 
operative. We no longer need to protect ourselves 
against the French or the Spanish, or even the Indians. 
When troops are needed to-day it is in large cities for 
strike duty, or on the border, or on the sea-coast. 
lkusiness efficiency long ago suggested the abandon- 
ment of these forts, but Congress until this year has 
never had an argument more powerful than the little 
pork barrel that lay in the vicinity of each of those 
forts. 

Now something must be done to eut down the 
appropriations, and it will prove easier to tap the 
army-post pork-barrel than it would have been to 
refuse the dollar-a-day pension bill. For, by the 
abandonment of these sixteen posts, and the concen- 
tration of their garrisons in six or eight large centers, 
near trunk lines of transportation, five and a_ half 
millions will be saved annually. That will be a dis- 
tinct gain for the army. 

On another proposed change the opinion of the 
army is divided, and yet I believe that the majority of 
experts will agree that it will be, eventually, for the 
good of the service. This is the abolition of a third 
of the present cavalry force. We have fifteen regi- 
ments of cavalry now. The House Military Committee 
proposes to cut these to ten. 

Immediately a cloud of protest arises. Officers (of 
cavalry) come forward with theories, history, and sta- 
tistics to prove that without sufficient cavalry an army 
is like a bird with only one wing, or, at most, a wing 
and a half. They tell us that Napoleon would have 
perished without his cavalry, that Grant would have 
required another year to end the Civil War.if he had 
not possessed his “ winged” foree under Sheridan, 
that Von Moltke could never have crushed the Little 
Napoleon so quickly if he had been deficient in horses 
and sabers. 

To combat this the House Committee sent for a 
confidential report made to the War Department on 
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the value of cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War. It 
was made by an engineer ollicer, who, naturally, would 
not be likely to be biased in favor of a different branch 
of the service. Though not made public, this report 
is supposed to declare that the cavalry was a failure 
on both sides in the desperate contests upon the 
plains of Manchuria. 

As I was present at most of the operations observed 
by this officer, including the siege of Port Arthur and 
the battle of Mukden, I may confidently say that the 
cavalry on both sides was a distinct failure in that 
war. Even the celebrated Cossacks never decided a 
momentous issue on the battle-fteld. The Japanese 
cavalry was of little use until it dismounted and fought 
on foot, thus becoming mounted infantry, though not 
enlisting as such. 

As a matter of sad fact, it appears indubitable that 
the horse is doomed—in warfare as on the race-course 
and in industry. We have found other ways to get 
over the ground, and the army will be obliged to save 
on horses that it may spend more in experimenting 
with aeroplanes. 

In addition to the five and a half millions that it is 
proposed by the new bill to save on army posts, there 
is a saving of eight millions to be made, incidentally 
in the lopping off of five cavalry regiments, but chiefly 
in the reorganization of the army bureaus. Instead 
of having three departments as formerly—Pay, Com- 
missary, and Quartermaster’s—there will be in the 
future but one, the General Supply Corps. All the 
civilian employees will be dismissed, while enlisted 
men alone will do the work. 

However, the most significant change proposed in 
the army does not primarily concern money. It is the 
proposal of the Military Appropriation Bill, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, to increase the term 
for enlisted men from three to five years. Here is a 
vital, a revolutionary stride. It is one fraught with 
very great consequences, for it distinctly takes the 
regular army of the United States out of any possi- 
bility of being a training school for the future citizen. 
It practically makes the army a permanent organiza- 
tion of professional soldiers, unidentified with and dis- 
tinct from the general life of the community whence 
they are drafted. 

The many varied and complex meanings of this 
change may not all be obvious. Some of them surely 
will be. The sponsors of the bill evidently believe it 
is a blow at the spirit of militarism. Regarding the 
army as a necessary evil, they seek to make those men 
who do enter it practically choose it as a life work, 
leaving the rest of the community spared of this 
discipline. 

To do this the House of Representatives has voted 
against the express advice of the most competent man 
the country possesses to-day in military affairs—the 
Chief of Staff, General Leonard Wood. In foreing 
this measure through the House the Military Com- 
mittee followed the advice of Major-General Ainsworth, 
Adjutant-General, who, threatened with a court-mar- 
tial for insubordinate criticism of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff, was compelled to retire 
from active service. 

In a long talk which T had several years ago with 
Lord Kitchener, he expressed an interest in only one 
man in our army, General Wood. The fame of General 
Wood’s handling of the Cuban situation after the 
Spanish War had spread throughout European military 
circles. Since then, besides his varied experience in 
practical command, he has traveled and observed condi- 
tions in every important country in the world. He 
has been the personal choice of three Presidents— 
Cleveland, McKinley, and Roosevelt—and evidently of 
Taft, also, for difficult positions requiring the highest 
order of executive skill. 
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Against General Wood the House Committee pitted 
General Ainsworth, and followed his advice. ‘The 
Adjutant-General was a man of skill, energy, and re- 
source, an excellent type of soldier. However, he was 
essentially a bureau chief. For more than twenty 
years he had been at a single desk in Washington, 
ruling his department with autocratic power, making 
of it the most efficient branch of the army service. 
Personally he made himself the master of every detail, 
but his mental horizon comprehended little beyond 
his own opinions. He was vehement in his protest for 
a five-year term, and he became so impatient of the 
opinions of others that he permitted himself that indis- 
cretion which strikes at the very heart of military 
discipline—unbridled criticism of the projects of his 
superiors. 

General Wood is quite an opposite type of execu- 
tive. Of widely diversified experience, catholic in his 
taste, leaving details to others where they are not 
immediately pertinent to his work, with a viewpoint 
that is political and economic as much as it is mili- 
tary, he is the type of man who ought to be at the 
head of a great organization. He is gifted with the 
unerring instinct to choose the proper subordinates 
and then to rely on them, unhampered, to perform 
their tasks, and has an eye to all the vast interests, 
general as well as technical, which are comprehended 
in the field of his executive vision. More than once 
General Wood has sought and followed the advice 
of a captain, even if it was contrary to that of 
general officers, if he thought the captain saw clearly 
a vital point missed by the others. In his governor- 
ship of Cuba and of Mindanao the problems he grap- 
pled with and largely solved were but incidentally 
military; they were sociologic, political, ethnical, 
commercial, and humanitarian. 

General Wood’s contest for the short-enlistment 
term was on the broad ground that the professional 
army of a century and a half ago is very much a 
thing of the past, and that it has no place in 
modern society or in the general defensive plans of a 
nation. 

He declared that a well-instructed soldier could be 
produced in three years’ service, at the most, and 
probably in less time. He advocated the employ- 
ment of the army as a training school through which 
could be passed as many men as possible, consistent 
with thorough instruction, after which they should 
return to civil life. This is his idea of a sound 
military and economic policy, benefiting the men of 
the nation in time of peace, as well as making an 
intelligent preparation for war. 

“In the results obtained,” he said, “the short 
term in comparison with the long-enlistment period 
means a most economical and wise expenditure of 
money, whereas the long-enlistment plan is an. ex- 
pensive system entirely at variance with the modern 
military policy, and one which gives the minimum 
of preparedness for war in the number of instructed 
men of suitable age at the maximum of cost per 
instructed man. It is thoroughly unsound from 
every military standpoint.” 

Though it cost him his position as Adjutant- 
General and four years of active service, which no 
officer willingly releases, General Ainsworth has seen 
the House of Representatives accept his recommenda- 
tions as against those of his chief. If the bill be- 
comes law, the only thing for General Wood to do is 
to watch the probable failure of the long-enlistment 
term, wait a few years, and then find the short- 
enlistment term again triumphant. It is not likely 
that the United States, the least military of modern 
nations, will permanently adhere, alone among those 
nations, to an ancient and outworn idea of military 
service. 
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THE MAN WHO MAKES HIS BUSINESS THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF TROUBLES BETWEEN WORKMAN AND EMPLOYER 


By John S. Lopez 


DRAWINGS BY J. J. GOULD 





with an industrial mission present- 
ed himself with a strong letter of 

introduction to a certain manufac- 
> turer of nuts and bolts. The manu- 
facturer was a harassed man. He 
was behind with orders, but had not 
the capital to enlarge his plant. 
The quality of his product had fallen 
below par and he had been forced to cut prices. In 
addition, diseontent was growing among his workmen. 
It is little to be wondered at that this maker of bolts 
was open to suggestions. 

“Your men,” said the visitor, presently, * declare 
they are not making living wages.” 

“Tm already paying more than I can afford,” said 
the manufacturer, bristling. “I’m tired of coddling 
them. If they strike, they'll be the losers. They tried 
that a year ago and had to come around!” 

“In such cases the manufacturer who wins always 
loses,” observed the young man, sagely. “ That strike 
cost you several thousand dollars in lost profits. Be- 
sides, you got back a lot of discontented workmen.” 

“ Philosophizing won’t cure things,” said the manu- 
facturer. 

“No,” agreed the young man. “ That’s my _ busi- 
ness. Put me to work in the factory at a nominal 
salary. Undoubtedly I can ferret out some misunder- 
standings on both sides and point the way to correct 
them without loss of dig- 
nity to either side. If by 
the end of the year I do 
not succeed in increasing 
the output and quality of 
your goods, and changing 
your malcontents _ into 
staunch adherents, then 
[I get out. If I do suc- 
ceed you pay me at the 
rate of $75 a week.” 

Garbed in overalls, the 
young man was received 
as one of the brotherhood 
of labor and hence taken 
into the confidence of the 
workmen. He found that 
the treatment of the men 
was very fair as to hours 
and working conditions. 
The sole complaint was 
the low wages. Since an 
increased cost of produc- 
tion would swamp the 
manufacturer, it looked at 
first as though the young 
reformer was up a tree. 
Yet within a week he had 
unearthed the correctible 
cause of the whole trouble. 
It was a cause not even 
remotely suspected by the 
parties most interested— 
the employer and the em- 
ployee. The average out- 
put per man was_ based 
upon what the laggards 





and incompetents were turning out—not what the 
skillful workmen could accomplish. 
Figuring from the daily output, the average time 


for doing a certain part of the work was ten seconds. ' 


Actually the capable men could finish the task in 
seven seconds+but immediately they ran ahead of the 
accepted time they lagged back. Their argument was, 
first, that they were paid no more than the drones; 
secondly that, if they speeded up, their required stint 
would be imereased but that they would be paid no 
more money. 

The first suggestion of the young problem-solver was 
that each man’s daily output be kept separate. instead 
of the whole being lumped as heretofore. This brought 
about no increase. but it improved the quality almost 
immediately hy identifying the workman responsible 
for each bolt. The skilled men who had been lagging 
now spent some of the wasted time on attention to 
quality. Gradually the men were made to under- 
stand that they were accountable for imperfect work, 
in that they were expected to furnish perfect dupli- 
cates. 

‘A few weeks later, under the guise of rush orders, 
notice was sent out that if the workmen were willing 
to overtax themselves temporarily a pro rata bonus 
would be paid each man for the work he produced 
over the general average. Almost immediately there 
was a generai speeding up; and within three months 
most of the men were turning out three bolts where 





Customers complained of inattention 
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they had been turning out: two, the quality require- 
ment being rigidly enforced. Although the supposed 
rush orders had been filled, the bonus was not taken 
away; nor was the manufacturer so short-sighted as 
to require a new high average. 

Instead, as the total output overtopped the require- 
ments, the incompetent men were gradually weeded 
out. To this there was no complaint. Surely “ the 
bess” could not be expected to manufacture more 
bolts than he could sell. True, there were now only 
188 workmen where formerly there had been 268; but 
the 188 men were turning out more work than the old 
staff and were drawing more pay than the 268 had 
received. 

At the end of the first vear the workmen were en- 
tirely satisfied—they were earning more than union 
wages. But the manufacturer was enthusiastic. True, 
his bolts cost him as much as before, but they were all 
perfect bolts and brought a higher price, and busi- 
ness was increasing. The maintenance expense of the 
shops had decreased with the lessened number of work- 
men; wear and tear on one-third of his machinery 
was eliminated; he was now in a position to increase 
his output without making additions to factory space 
or equipment. Instead of having discontented em- 
ployees and impending strikes, he was now besieged 
with applications from the most highly skilled men 
in the industry. 

The young man who accomplished this metamor- 
phosis represents a new and important factor in Amer- 
ican business administration. He is the social secre- 
tary, the man who adjusts matters and misunder- 
standings between labor and capital. 

With the massing of capital and the organization 
of hug2 business enterprises, the day is past, or rapid- 
ly passing, when the owner of a business worked side 
by side with his employees. The heads of many great 
enterprises seldom see their factories or huge stores 
in actual operation; the employees would net recog- 
nize their overlord if he passed them on the street. 
And coincident with the growth of this condition 
labor troubles have increased. The personal touch is 
lost. Lack of mutual understanding is at the bottom 
of the difficulties that have arisen. The “boss” has 
no opportunity to see with his own eyes and appre- 
tate the little things that cause discontent; the work- 
ers have no access to the boss with their grievances. 
The logical corollary is that employers generally come 
to regard the working class as confirmed “ kickers ”; 
the workers look upon their employers as_ selfish 
tyrants, and act accordingly. 

Here comes in the work of the social secretary. 
He is an adaptation and combination of ideas which 
germinated in France with its “social engineers,” 
and in Germany with its “ welfare work.” In Amer- 
ica the idea is more strongly tinged with industrial 
expediency. Here the social secretary is first of all 
the Sherlock Holmes of industry who ferrets out 
causes of inefficiency; next he is the eyes of the em- 
ployer and the voice of the employee—the point of 
contact between them; he is a trouble dodger who 
anticipates grievances and forestalls them. He is 
finally, and spectacularly, the instrument for the em- 
ployees’ welfare—social, financial, moral, physical. Yet 
not in any sense is he an instrument of philanthropy. 
His duty is to nourish contentment simply because 











contentment means efficiency, and efficiency spells big- 
wer dividends for the powers that be. 

\bout the only form of industrial contention which 
is brought to the attention of the general publie is 
that which directly involves strikes for higher pay 
or shorter working hours. As a faet the employer is 
more often bedeviled by preblems widely divorced 
from this—problems as intangible, elusive, and varied 
as are the quirks of human nature. In fact, human 
nature is at the bottom of them all. 

A certain large department store in New York had 
long prided itself on the refinement, intelligence, and 
personal appearance of its saleswomen. High wages 
were paid and working conditions were ideal. The 
employees were painstaking and contented. But after 
a while the atmosphere clouded. Customers com- 
plained of inattention. ‘There was a marked falling-off 
in the average sales of the saleswomen. They were irri- 
tuble and impatient. There was incessant friction be- 
tween the department heads and the employees. Girls 
were eonstantly being penalized for reporting late; 
for sullenness when they were required to stay a few 
minutes overtime to serve belated customers. Sales- 
women were constantly being sent to the “ front” for 
infraction of rules, particularly those requiring a uni- 
form style of dress. Capable saleswomen were resign- 
ing or had te be discharged in the cause of discipline, 
and the holiday season was approaching when experi- 
enced help would be indispensable. A rival high-grade 
store that had just opened was gobbling up the best 
of the employees. 

The social secretary put on this job was a tactful 
young woman. She went into the store as a “ con- 
tingent "—that is, a saleswoman who is sent to dif- 
ferent departments as the need for temporary assist- 
ance arises. 'n less than three weeks she got to the 
root of the trouble. It was this: the inalienable right 
of every woman to coddle her vanity was being un- 
wittingly assailed. 

A rule of the store, which was being enforced with 
unusual rigor, required every saleswoman to wear a 
black waist and skirt of plain design, and also pro- 
hibited fanciful hair-dressing. Now this type of girl 
didn’t want to be branded as a “ shop-girl,” on her 
way to and from work, by a noticeably uniform dress 
and coiffure. Again, many who lived at a distance 
frequently went out for the evening without returning 
home to dress. So, in order to slide around the rules, 
many had provided black dresses of sheer material, or- 
nately trimmed and designed. Others flatly disre- 
garded the hair-dressing ukase. For this they were 
disciplined. Some of the more resourceful girls had 
arranged places in the neighborhood where they could 
change their get-up before entering the store and after 
leaving. This made them late in the morning and 
anxious to get away at night. More fines and rebukes, 
and more diseentent. Remember, there was no definite 
outery on the part of the girls. In faet, they probably 
didn’t realize themselves just what was inspiring all 
their discontent. 

The social secretary restored harmony by a surpris- 
ingly simple expedient. Large dressing-rooms with 
adequate lockers and many mifrors were _ installed. 
Maids were placed in attendance to help all who need- 
ed their services. But here was the master stroke— 
taking into account that at the opening of business 
and toward the close there are few customers, each 
saleswoman in good standing was permitted to leave 
a half hour before closing time every other day; while 
on alternate mornings she could report at her counter 
a few minutes after the store opened. This move 
relieved congestion in the dressing-rooms: but best 
of all it made those saleswomen the most contented 
lot in New York. 

In a distinctly fashionable shop in Boston the 
“store shoppers” who, unknown to the employees, 
make purchases and report on the treatment received, 
commented on the barbarous English used by many 
of the girls, a thing naturally distasteful to a fash- 
ionable class of customers. This is an example of 
the small problems of the social secretary. She was 
expected to bring reform. an obviously fearsome thing 
to attempt with supersensitive “ salesladies.” 

In this store the department heads occasionally give 
hort talks on business subjects to the employees. 
Thus, without arousing resentment, it was possible to 
bring in a humorous lecturer to launch the grammar 
erusade. , He gave a witty character monologue on 
“The Funny Things in Business,” dwelling particu- 
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larly on the grammatical errors and 
solecisms he had frequently heard. 
There were many of them such as, 
“We ain't kept them goods yet, 
ma’am.” His hearers were convulsed 
with laughter; the lesson had _ been 
driven home without one of them 
being offended. 

The way thus paved, the social 
secretary presently introduced weekly 
half-hour lessons in simplified business 
phrases such as are constantly re- 
quired in department-stoere transac- 
tions. Subsequently. the scheme was 
expanded to take in lessons in writing, 
deportment, etc. The pupils attended 
voluntarily, and not one suspected 
that she had been cozened into some- 
thing she would formerly have re- 
sented. 

It may seem far-fetched to assert 
that the social diversions of the em- 
ployees have a vital effect upon the 
prosperity of any industrial enter- 
prise: but this is a fact that is being 
demonstrated all over the country in 
all sorts of industries. 

In a small town in New Jersey is a 
pottery which employs many young 
men and girls. They finish the wares 
and do certain decorative work. Ex- 
perienced labor is not easy to obtain 
in this community, but the pottery 
owners manage to have just enough 
to assure their required output. i 

About a year ago, during an un- 
usual rush of business, a peculiar fact 
was discovered. This was that on 
Wednesdays and Fridays the output 
of work by the young men and women 
was about one-third less than on other 
days. True, the employees did piece- 
work; but the owners wanted output, 
not an abbreviated payroll. 

To get at the bottom of it a social 
secretary was put in the factory as 
a decorator. She entered into the 
outside life of the pottery girls, boarding among them 
and associating with them in their social affairs. 
Before long she learned that in this town there was 
a dearth of wholesome amusements. On Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings dances were given 
in a hall adjoining a saloon. These continued until 
late at night, and, while admission was free. the 
patrons were expected to buy drinks. The diversion- 





hungry pottery-workers thronged the place and nat- - 


urally were getting an effective initiation in dissipa- 
tion. Affected by the liquor drinking and the unusual 
exertion, they were unable to do their work efficiently 
the days following. : 

The pottery owners secured a hall where free dances 
and entertainments were inaugurated. It served as 
well for a club-house. All sorts of wholesome re- 
freshments were sold at cost price. At first the 
dances did not attract much patronage because the 
hall closed at an early hour, 

Then a move was made against the regular dance- 
hall keeper. When it was hinted to him that unless 
he discontinued his dances pressure would be brought 
to have his liquor license revoked, he promptly capitu- 
lated. Not only has there ceased to be a falling off 
of work on certain days, but the entire output of the 
factory, week by week, is twelve per cent. higher. 

A manufacturer of metal ware equipped his factory 
with new improved machinery on the supposition that 
the output would be greatly increased. There was 
no such increase, and a social secretary was sent into 
the shops. He found that the men were not well 
enough acquainted with the machinery, and hence were 
afraid of it. In fact, several had lost fingers and others 
had been badly mauled. The men had been ashamed 
to complain of their inability because they were all 
supposed to be skilled in their trade. This natural 
timidity was overcome by installing safety devices, 
some of which had to be especially devised; and in 
addition tactful men were sent in to instruct the 
workmen properly. The output of the plant has 
almost doubled. 

In still another plant the men were chronically late 





Maids were placed in attendance to help all who needed them 


in the morning and also slow in starting up after the 
noon rest. Penalizing for this was ineffectual. Most 
of the men lived at a distance, and were in the habit 
of riding to work on certain cars that sometimes ran 
on time but oftener did not. To take earlier cars 
would bring them to the works too soon, 

The social secretary suggested dividing the men into 
groups, and giving to the groups premiums for punc- 
tuality and regularity. The group record was to be 
estimated from the actions of its individual members. 
These records were to be taken into account in making 
up the annual vacation schedules. The owners of the 
plant also induced the trolley company to make special 
provisions to carry the men on time. 

Nowadays, when a man reports late—which is in- 
frequent—he is assailed by his entire group on the 
ground that it hurts all their. chances of obtaining 
the premium money. 

This enlisting of the personal interest of the workers 
is a potent instrument of the social secretary. In one 
plant, for instance, where there was general dissatis- 
faction, it was found that the men chafed under a 
too rigorous set of rules, many of them impracticable. 
These rules were issued from the office by men who 
did not exactly understand the situation, and who 
could not keep in touch with changing conditions. As 
an experiment, the governing of the employees was 
placed in their own hands. Permanent committees 
were appointed for each shop, and these in turn 
elected representatives to confer with the management. 
The men took extreme pride in their representation, 
with the result that there was far better discipline 
with a restoration of harmony. 

The social secretary succeeds because, first of all, 
he is attracted to the work by aptitude and inclina- 
tion; he is then trained for it carefully, and, in addi- 
tion, he has nothing on his mind but the happy 
solution of the problems in question. 

And that the chiefs of industry recognize his value 
is shown by the fact that, new as he is, there is 
searcely a big industrial enterprise but has taken 


him into service or is doing so from day to day. 
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The design of the new wrought-iron gateway for Yale, in honor of Noah Porter 
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Yale’s New Gates 


HE accompanying illustration shows the winning 
Ps design in a competition held by the Yale Corpora- 

tion for the new entrance gates at the university. 
These gateways are to stand as a memorial to Noah 
Porter, former president of Yale, and are to be carried 
out after designs by Messrs. Howells and Stokes. They 
are donated by a group, partly but not wholly made up 
of alumni, and are designed to fill the entire space 
between Fayerweather Hall and the Divinity School. 
The plan on the lower part of the drawing shows 
how the main gateway is recessed from the street 
line. 

An interesting pomt in connection with this work 
is that an effort will be made to rediscover as far 
as possible the practically lost method of making hand- 
wrought iron as it was manufactured in Italy in the 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Examples of 
wrought-iron from the designs of Giovanni da Bologna 
and his contemporaries may be seen to-day on the 
walls of the palaces at Florence and other North-Italy 
cities practically unattacked by rust. 

It is known that this imperviousness to rust was 
partly achieved by continued working of the iron till 
it was discharged of impurities, and it is also sup- 
posed that this iron was hammered in bundles—that 
is to say, that groups of small bars or wires were 
hammered together. Some of those who have 
studied the subject most carefully believe that the 
Italians had a secret method of surface-hardening 
as well. 
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An American train does not draw 
out of a station; it plunges out 







: CERTAIN man went down from 
: ss New York to Washington. He rode 
7 by turns in a handsome and hy- 
(ms gienic new chair-car, in a_ hot 
Gs 
AN 






though not uncomfortable club car, 
and in a fearfully and wonderfully 
decorated dining-car that afforded a 
33 fairly good meal and a sound claret. 
. %Y The man was a philosopher at peace 
with all the world—at least, he was at peace until 
the train was slowing down for Trenton. Then the 
quick, sharp setting of the brakes made the car stop 
as if Gravitation itself had seized it. The man said 
nothing, but featly caught his wine-glass just in time 
to keep it from turning a back somersault and 
showering him with the good red wine—for he was a 
polite man and riding backward. Still, he was a 
philosopher, so he said nothing, though he seemed to 
be thinking in words that burned. In a few moments 
there came from the front a confused bumping sound, 
and suddenly the dining-car (with all the rest of the 
train) jumped forward to resume its journey with 
a jolt and a snap that threw the man against the 
edge of the table. The man frowned and uttered a 
very brief prayer that besought the condemnation of 
that engineer. Almost immediately he recovered his 
philosophie poise and remarked to his companion: 

“There’s a chance for HARPER’S WEEKLY to do a 
great service to the traveling public. Find out why 
we are jerked and slammed around this way. Did 
you notice how smoothly we slipped away from the 
home station? The train moved out as gently as a 
sigh. But every time we’ve stopped or started since 
we’ve done it with a crash and a bang, as if the 
engineer had a grudge against every one on the train. 

“What is the reason? It can’t be the rails on the 
road-bed, for I happen to know they are perfect. Is 
it the fault of the couplings, of the brakes, of the 
engine—or is it possible that the engineer is having 
fun with us in a crude way? The trouble isn’t peculiar 
to this train or this road. I’ve found it in all parts 
of the country and on all roads. Sometimes the train 
will make two or three decent starts and stoppages, 
but most of them are brutal. Find out why the 
thing is done, start an agitation that will put an 
end to the practice of tossing passengers about like 
corks on a freshet, and the whole traveling public 
will call you blessed.” 

That conversation happened ‘last autumn. As a 
result of it the managing editor of HArPreR’s WEEKLY 
obtained from the files of that periodical an article 
entitled “John Bull Visits America” and cut from 
it a passage which showed that the writer of it had 
suffered the usual fate of him who travels by rail. 
It was: 

“And besides the crowding and the publicity of 
travel in America there is another defect of which I 
speak with diffidence, as I am no engineer, but only an 
ordinary passenger. Where the fault lies I do not 
know, but the fact is that American trainmen have 
yet to learn the alphabet of their business in one 
very important particular. They seem unable to start 
a train or to stop it without a wrench and a jerk 
that well-nigh dislocate you. Nowhere in the world 
have I come across such inefficient handling of trains 
on the technical side. The drivers of the old Broad- 
way cable-cars used to delight in sending passengers 
flying from one end of the car to the other; and their 
methods and standards seem to have spread through- 
out the greater world of railroads. An American 





BESIDE your warm hearth’s Sybaritie glow, 
Through a~rose-tinted glass, 


You watch the days, frost-stilled or wild with snow, 


And shiver as they pass. 


But firmly grasp the nettle of the cold— 
With all its icy spears— 

And find how deep the winter’s heart of gold, 
How kind her frozen tears! - 


train does not draw out of a station; it plunges out. 
It does not come to a full stop by graduations so fine 
as to be almost imperceptible; it bucks and rears and 
jibes and seems to plant its fore wheels solidly on the 
ties, while the jar of the brakes sets one’s spine 
aquiver before it finally brings up with a shock as 
though it had hit a buffer, trembles, and stands still. 
All the operations of starting, stopping, backing, 
coupling and uncoupling, slipping a car, and so on, 
are conducted in America even on such a magnificent 
road as the Pennsylvania by a series of jolts and 
bangs, jumps and spasms, skippings and shakings. IL 
do not know what particular good is done thereby to 
the brakes, the wheels, the rails, or the ties, and I 
am sure that none at all is done to the passengers, 
whose sleep is broken, whose teeth are rattled in their 
heads, and whose internal economy is violently de- 
ranged. 

“In England you have to look out of the win- 
dow to make sure your train has actually started, 
so stealthily does it glide out of the station; and when 
it stops it is by a process of gentle, almost insensible 
slowing-downs, as though positively it were floating 
to a standstill. A trifling matter, no doubt, but it 
illustrates the different spirit and attitude that runs 
through railroad management in England and_ in 
America.” 

This extract was mailed to the officials in charge of 






The crowding and publicity of travel in America 


the passenger traffic of the principal railroads run- 
ning into New York. With each copy was mailed the 
following letter: 


“ November 28th, 1911. 

“ DEAR Sr1r,—I beg to call to your notice the inclosed 
extract from an article by an Englishman in a recent 
number of HarPer’s WEEKLY. It has attracted con- 
siderable attention; and we feel sure than the replies 


Winter Magic 


By Ada Foster Murray 


Beauty is hers, austere or exquisite, 
And on the brink of speech 

Tremble strange joys, the winged delights that flit 
Swiftly beyond our reach. 


She brings the rapture of her dawning skies, 
The after radiance of setting suns; © 

Through the nude grace of branching traceries 
Subtly her message runs. 
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from the officials of America’s principal railways will 
also be read with great interest. 
“With best wishes, believe me 
“Sincerely yours, 





“Managing Editor Harper's WEEKLY.” 

The letters were mailed to the following officials: 

General Passenger Agent New York Central Rail- 
road Company, 1216 Broadway, New York. 

General Passenger Agent Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 

General Passenger Agent Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Company, 90 West Street, New 
York. 

General Passenger Agent New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. 

General Passenger Agent Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

General Passenger Agent Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, 434 Broadway, New York. 

One answer was received on December 2d as follows: 


“New York, December 1, 1911. 
“My, » Managing Fditor ‘Harper's Weekly? 
Franklin Square, City. 

“ Dear Sir—Your letter addressed to our General 
Passenger Agent, with inclosed clipping, has been re- 
ferred to me. 

“To undertake to 
deny would be to admit 
that there might be a 
semblance of truth. or, 
as some one once said 
concerning a matter, * It 
be interesting if true.’ 

“T am reminded of 
an incident which took 
place during the great 
coal strike. A cer- 
tain owner of a small 
mining operation, who 
was a great Christian 
Scientist, stated at a 
dinner party that he had 
run his colliery through- 
out the strike, ete.. and 
gave his hearers’ to 
understand that he 
had applied Christian 
Science principles in connection with his 
miners, and hence the remarkable results ac- 
complished. One of those present  subse- 
quently: asked a gentleman from the coal region 
about. the matter, and his reply was,‘ Oh, the 
answer is easy—it’s a lie!’ 

“ Yours truly, 
“W. G. Bester. 
“ Vice-Pres. & Gen’l M’g’r.” 





The polite and cheerfully optimistic Mr. 
Besler is the only railroad official whose reply 
has been received thus far. The letters were 
mailed all together at the New York General 
Post Office at half-past five o’elock on Novem- 
ber 28, 1911. If no reply had been received, it 
night iiave been thought that they were all 
lost in the mails; but the receipt of even one 
reply indicates that there was no failure of 
delivery. This situation gives rise to most 
embarrassing questions, such as: 

Do the railroad managers regard complaints 
of this sort as beneath their notice? 

Must passengers be pitchforked about by brutal 
train-handling and take their punishment in silence? 

Once the. passenger has bought his ticket, does the 
company care nothing for what happens to him? 

In these days, when railroad companies are spend- 
ing so much energy and money in persuading people 
to travel on their roads, is not a courteous question 
as to passengers’ welfare entitled to some sort of decent 
answer ? 


O Winter, while the poets pipe your praise 
Because you bring the Spring, 

One lowly worshipper with joy would raise 
A song of thanksgiving. 


Not only for the secrets locked in stone 
And hidden in the tree, 

3ut for the charm, the wonder all your own— 
Your breathless ecstasy. 
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GENERAL STUART'S NARRO 


GENERAL J. E. B. STUART REACHED THE LITTLE HAMLET OF VERDIERSVILLE ON THE EVENING OF AUGUST 16, 1862. § 
SOME DISTANCE IN ADVANCE OF HIS COLUMN. THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY WAS KNOWN TO BE FULL OF DETACHMENTS 
SHOTS FROM THE HEAD OF THE COLUMN AND 


STAFF WENT FORWARD TO SEE WHAT COMMAND WAS APPROACHING. 
STUART, BARE-HEADED, MOUNTED HIS UNBRIDLED HORSE, SEIZED THE HALTER, AND, DIGGING IN HIS SPURS, CLEAFED 
DRAWN By SID 
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WEEKLY 


ESCAPE AT VERDIERSVILLE 


NG 4 SMALL HOUSE NEAR THE ROAD FOR HIS HEADQUARTERS, HE PREPARED TO SPEND THE NIGHT THERE, THOUGH 
FEDERAL CAVALRY. TOWARD DAYBREAK STUART WAS AROUSED BY THE NOISE OF HOOFS UPON THE ROAD. TWO OF HIS 
ARP ORDER TO HALT DISCLOSED THE FEDERALS THUNDERING ALONG THE ROAD IN THE GRAY OF THE MORNING. 
PALINGS AND GALLOPED OFF BEHIND HIS RETREATING OFFICERS, UNDER A HOT FIRE- FROM THE FEDERAL CAVALRY 


H. RIESENBERG 

















“non-coms ” were en- 
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‘NY capture of ‘Tarlace, and several at- 
*, tempts had been made to draw the 
old quartermaster sergeant into the 
argument; but he intrenched him- 
self behind his paper and replied in 
: monosyllables, meanwhile — puffing 
vigorously at his pipe. ‘The old 
man’s attitude acted like a wet blanket on the rest, 
and the. conversation finally died a natural death. 
Then he leisurely folded his newspaper, and, looking 
up, spoke with a certain slow scorn: 

“You boys don’t know anything about campaigning. 
It’s the men who served in the old army who’ve had 
the real experience. Back in the days:‘of the Kmpire, 
as we called it, when the West was the sure-enough 
Wild West, there was fighting that was fighting; none 
of your little scrimmages, where a few volleys are 
fired and the “little brown brothers” run away, tol- 
lowed by the boys in khaki, but real stand-up and 
knock-down fights, where you had to win or pass in 
your checks, and your last moments weren’t made any 
too pleasant for you, either.” 

“Tell us about it, Sergeant,” said the commissary 
sergeant. 

The quartermaster sergeant carefully tapped the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

‘Did any of you fellers ever hear of Captain Bob 
Spaulding of the old Eleventh Cavalry?” he asked. 

No, none of them had. 

Vell, I served with him in the seventies. I was 
his striker. They didn’t call ’em orderlies in those 
days, just plain striker was good enough. ‘They even 
called ’em * dog-robbers, but that always meant a 
fight, and sometimes it wasn’t hardly safe. 

“The captain was a thoroughbred. He was that 
spic and span that, no matter what kind of clothes 
he wore, he always looked as if he had just stepped 
out of a bandbox. Straight as an arrow, he was as 
active as a cat. 

‘IT had my bunk and kit in one of the back rooms 
of his quarters, and I took purty good care of him, 
if [ do say so. 

“Tle was engaged to be married to some girl back 
in New England, and the wedding-day was all set, 
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but when he tackled the colonel for a leave of ab- 
sence the Old Man kicked. You see the only other 
oflicer in ‘G’ Troop was a young shavetail just out 
of West Point, and the Old Man was afraid of his 


contaminating influence on the troop. it was purty 
hard lines though, and I gathered from a few remarks 
I overheard the captain let drop (he had a way of 
talking out loud to himself) that the girl didn’t 
altogether understand, and sort of held him personally 
responsible, 

“There were a lot of pictures of her scattered about 
the captain’s room, and she was about as purty as 
you could think of. Wavy yellow hair and a pair ot 
clear blue eyes with a smile in ’em that seemed to 
look right into you. There was a little set look about 
her mouth which didn’t interfere any with her good 
looks, but IT knew, first time I looked at her picture, 
that the lady would be boss of the ranch if ever she 
got the chance. 

“ Anyhow, they seemed to get it all patched up, and 
they fixed on another date. ‘The captain used to write 
her long letters every day, and 1 guess she wasn’t 
out of his mind much of the time. He got terribly 
restless as the days went by. and 1 knew he was 
worrying for fear the leave would fall through again; 
but our first lieutenant was coming back, and the 
Old Man said that as soon as he came the captain 
could go. But the captain kept on worrying, and 
[ couid see that he was getting thin. He didn’t eat 
his meals regular, and | often heard him moving about 
all hours of the night. 


By W. W. Quinton 


DRAWINGS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


“Then one day he came home, and | saw right off 
that something new was the matter. 1 thought he 
was sick, but when I asked him what I could do for 
him, he just said, ‘ Nothing,’ in that short way he 
had, and for a long time he walked up and down 
the room talking to himself. 1 hung around, pre- 
tending to clean up house, and presently he stopped 
and says: 

“* Brown, have you heard the news? 
Indians are on the war-path.’ 

“Well, I could have shouted for joy, but his face 
stopped me. For a second 1 got cold all over, tor 


‘The Sioux 


We found plenty of fresh signs 
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you must know how much | thought of him; 1 was 
only a kid, and to me he was a greater man than 
Napoleon ever thought of being. ‘Then the truth 
flashed over me, and I was ashamed that 1’d doubted 
him even for that second. It was the girl! ‘lhe 
moment the Sioux broke loose and dug up the hatchet 
it knocked his leave of absence into a cocked hat. 
Of course he withdrew his application at once, and 
the wedding had to be postponed indefinitely. 1 had 
a purty clear idea what that meant, for as | glanced 
up at the girl’s picture that funny little expression 
about her mouth struck me more than ever, and | 


knew in that minute 
that she _ wouldn’t 
stand for it. You see, 
a girl raised in the 
army would — under- 
stand, but way back 
East in those days 


they scarcely knew we 
had any army, let alone 
what was expected of 
it. So I just kept my 
heels together and says, 
‘Very well, sir, I’ll get 
the captain’s field-kit 
in order, and went 
about my business. 

“He wrote a_ long 
letter that night, and 
the next day he looked 
purty bad. Well, we 
waited for orders til! 
we were nearly crazy, 
and when it seemed as 
if I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, along came 
an official letter for 
the captain with a 
War Department stamp 
on it. There was a 
letter from the girl, 
too. I carried them to 
him and waited to see 
what he wanted. He 
read the girl’s letter 
first, and when he had 
finished it his face was 
white as a sheet and he 
just groaned, ‘O God!’ 
and buried his face in 
his arms. Well, I 
walked a little closer 
and says: 

“*Tsn’t there any- 
thing I can do for you, 
Captain? 

“He raised his head 
at that, and the look of 


him scared me. He 

just blurted out: 
““Brown, she’s 

thrown me over. She 


won’t marry me—do 
you understand? She 
says I don’t care for 
her or I’d come any- 
way; that there ’re 
plenty of men to take 
my place, and God 
knows and you know 
that I can’t go now 
when we're likely to 
get our orders any 
minute.’ 

“Then I says, very 
quiet: 


























“*There’s an official letter there that may want an 
answer, sir.’ 

“He grabbed it up and tore it open and read it 
twice. ‘Then some of the color came back in his face. 
‘They’ve offered me a roving commission, Brown,’ he 
says. ‘l’m to raise and equip fifty scouts. Il ask 
for authority to include you. Get our traps together 
so we can move at a moment’s notice.’ 

“Then he wrote a long letter to the girl, and when 
I came to mail it he looked almost as if he’d been 
crying, but I didn’t take any notice. 

“We had our work cut out for us then. ‘The cap- 
tain knew everybody in the ‘Territory, and we weren't 
long in getting our men and horses. ‘hen along 
came the rifles, and they were beauties. No one there 
had ever seen anything like ’em, for they were the 
Henry seven-shot repeaters. Each one of us had two 
Colt’s revolvers in addition. One fine day we pulled 
out, as fine a body of men as ever the sun shone on. 

“We worked steadily toward the West, and did 
a lot of scouting without coming up with any of the 
hostiles. You boys all know that country—nothing 
but alkali plains covered with greasewood and sage- 
brush, cut up by deep gullies and dry washes and high 
ranges of rocky, barren hills with broad valleys in 
between. Game was plentiful, and we always had 
fresh meat. 

“One afternoon we found plenty of fresh signs, pony 
and moccasin tracks. 1 remember we were plumb dis- 
gusted that day; not an Indian had we seen, and yet 
we felt sure that they were watching every move 
we made. We were tired, too, horses and men. Just 
at sundown we came to where the trail led down a 
little gully. The steep slopes on each side were cov- 
ered with big rocks and tall sage brush, with here 
and there a few squat cedars. A likely place for an 
ambush, but our flankers explored it before we went 
through. We came out into a broad meadow sur- 
rounded by low hills, which was cut in two by the 
river, and along the banks were big cottonwood-trees. 
In the middle of the river was a small island cov- 
ered with willows and a good broad current ran on 
each side, purty swift, but only about belly deep to 
a horse. It all looked good tous, and when the cap- 
tain called the halt we were glad enough to stop. 

“Well, I took the captain’s horse, but he didn’t 
seem easy in his mind, and presently he and the 
doctor and old Bill ‘Tuttle, the chief of scouts, were 
hard at it. I heard the captain say, ‘'luttle, 1 don’t 
like the look of things. ‘They’re all around us to a 
certainty, and are just waiting their chance.’ I told 
the boys what I had heard, and it cheered ’em up 
mightily. 

“ By the time we’d groomed and fed the horses and 
had our supper it was dark, and the captain. gave 
orders to saddle up, and for each man to sleep on 
his picket-pin, all ready to grab his horse in case 
of trouble. We posted the sentries, and you bet it 
wasn’t long before the rest of us were sound asleep. 

“T don’t know what time it was, but all of a sud- 
den hell seemed to break loose. ‘The next thing L 
knew I had my horse by the head-stall, and he was 
rearing and plunging and trying his damnedest to break 
loose. It was the most infernal racket I’d ever lis- 
tened to; sounded like a herd of buffalo was charging 
down on us. It was the Indians, all right, and every 
mother’s son of ’em was screeching his lungs out and 
flapping his blanket in the air to try and stampede 
the horses. They got the pack-mules—there isn’t any 
use trying to hold a government mule when he’s 
scared—but we hung on to our horses and got ’em 
quieted down. It was over in a second almost, and 
1 got to the captain’s side just as the trumpeter 
sounded the ‘mount.’ Up we went into our saddles, 
and the captain shouted, ‘This way, boys, and made 
for the island. We forded the river just as the light 
broke in the east, and dismounted on the island, every 
man standing behind his horse. 

“As it turned out, the red devils expected us to 
take the back trail, and they had a purty little am- 
bush fixed up for us in the gully that we’d come 
through the night before, but they couldn’t fool the 
captain. The minute they charged down from the op- 
posite direction he seemed to know what their plan 
was, and he upset it by taking to the island, which 
move was mighty unexpected. 

“As soon as they saw what we’d done, their howls 
were full of disappointment, and then they started 
to make things interesting. Every bush in the coun- 
try seemed to be spouting flame and smoke, and as 
they crawled up closer their fire began to tell. One 
after another our horses went down until just before 
sunrise they were all dead. We used them for breast- 
works and dug down into the sand until we had 
purty good cover, and fired slow and careful, saving 
ammunition. 

“The captain and the doctor were just next to me. 
The doctor was a crack shot, and as we’d had to leave 
all our medicines behind, together with our grub, he 
didn’t have anything to do but use his rifle. One 
Indian was up on the river-bank about a hundred 
yards away and was doing some purty good shooting. 
The doctor watched his chance, and when he saw the 
puff of smoke fired at it. We saw the Indian kick 
out from behind the bush as the bullet found him. 
The doctor raised up to get a better look, and a bul- 
let struck him square between the eyes, and he dropped 
like a log. Poor feller, 1 couldn’t help thinking of 
his sick wife and the two little kiddies he’d left be- 
hind, as I shifted him back out of the trench. ‘Then 
I crawled in with the captain. 


“The fire let up after a while and we got a breath-- 


ing-spell and patched up the wounded as well as we 
could. Purty soon Bill Tuttle called out, ‘ Look out, 
boys, they’re comin’!’ and, sure enough, the whole 
country seemed alive with ’em as they broke trom 
cover and came charging down on their ponies, 
stripped naked, painted every color you could think 
of, waving their rifles in the air and yelling like 
demons. They came straight for the island. ‘lhe cap- 
tain held us in till they reached the water, and then 
gave the command * commence firing.’ 

“You ought to have seen that volley. ‘lhe front 
rank just stopped dead and crumpled up, but the rest 
came on with a howl of joy, for you see they didn’t 
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know anything about the Henry repeaters, and they 
expected to be right in among us before we'd time 
to reload. As it was, our second volley hit ’em right 
on top of the first. They changed their tune then, 
but they couldn’t stop, and as they plunged down- 
stream, alongside the island, in the swift current, we 
poured volley after volley into ’em, and every shot 
counted. 

“TI couldn’t keep the captain down. He was up on 
his feet, first here and then there, encouraging the 
men and using his six-shooters between times—he’d 
emptied his rifle—when first thing | knew he was 
down. I thought he was done for, but he smiled as 
I got to him and says, ‘It’s all right, Brown, it’s 
only my leg.’ Only his leg! ‘Lhe bone was smashed 
to smithereens. I got some willows and tore up my 
shirt, and we got it splinted up and dragged him into 
his trench. But he wouldn’t lie down and insisted 
on my bracing him up in a half-sitting position. He 
made me bring his rifle and revolvers, and he re- 
loaded ’em calm and cool as a cucumber. Do you 
wonder why the boys loved him? 

“Tt took our friends some time to get over that 
charge, for we’d jarred ’em up considerable, but they 
soon settled down to business again and the firing 


** Brown,’ he says, ‘they’ve got me again. And 
they surely had. So we tied him up again, but he 
would be propped up in the trench. 1 reloaded his 
six-shooters and put ’em alongside him where they'd 
be handy. 

“We were in an almighty bad fix by that time. 
We had seventeen dead and eight badly wounded; no 
food, no medicine, and precious little ammwiition. We 
knew we were safe enough for the night, but they'd 
get us sure the next day. Even if they didn’t charge 
us again, the stench of the dead horses would drive 
us out sooner or later. 

“The captain called Bill Tuttle over. 

“* "Tuttle, he says, ‘ we’ve got to get a man through 
the lines. There’s a squadron of cavalry scouting out 
in this section somewhere, and if we don’t get word 
to ’em it’s all up with us.’ 

“ Bill said, ‘ All right, captain, I’ve got the man, 
and, raising his voice, he called, ‘Jim Douglas, come 
over here.’ 

“Jim came over. He was a nice-looking boy, tall 
and clean-cut, and when the captain asked him it 
he’d go he just said he’d try and do his best. ‘That’s 
all there was about it. As soon as it got dark he 
shook hands with the captain, waved his hand to us, 
and with a ‘so long, 
boys,’ slipped into the 
water. 











“ Boys, that 
bad night. We = eut 
the cinches and got 
the saddle-blankets off 
the horses for the 
wounded. I bundledé 
up the captain | and 
made him as comfort- 
able as I could, but 
he was burning with 
fever and got off his 
head. He thought he 
heard the girl calling 
to him, and he tossed 


was a 


off the blankets and 
tried to get out of the 
trench to find her. I 
got him quiet after a 
while, but he wasn’t 
right, and kept bab- 


bling away about her 
until he had me nearly 
crazy. He had some 
of her letters in his 
pocket, and nothing 
would do but he must 
read ’em. Of course 
we didn’t dare strike a 
light, and I had the 
dickens own time 
talking him out of it. 
Finally he dropped 
asleep, and I guess I 
dozed, too, for all of 
a sudden I was 
brought up standing, 
every hair of my head 
on end and the cold 
chills chasing one an- 
other up and down my 








Major White, one of the captain’s chums, was the’ first over 
e 


grew hotter than ever. We just stood pat and let 
’em shoot, keeping as close behind cover as we could, 
and I worked like a beaver making the captain’s 
breastwork higher. 

*“ Along in the afternoon there came another lull 
and they all pulled off out of range alongside the hills. 
You never saw such a sight! ‘they must have been 
coming in all the time, and it seemed to me 1’d never 
seen so many Indians in my life. ‘lhe chiefs were all 
riding up and down the line trying to put fresh gin- 
ger into ’em, but that last charge was purty fresh 
in their minds and I guess they didn’t feel much like 
facing the music again. The arguments of the war- 
chiefs must have failed, for next thing out came the 
medicine-men wearing their long-feathered war-bon- 
nets and shaking their medicine-rattles in their hands. 
It was the first time I’d ever seen them take the lead, 
and it looked serious. Showed they meant business. 
Then they had a long powwow, and after a while 
one of the medicine-men reached down and grabbed 
up a handful of dust and threw it into the air; and 
with that the whole outfit charged us again. 

“Our boys just lay there quiet and determined, 
waiting for ’em, and when they reached the water we 
gave it to ’em again. ‘The captain shouted, ‘Get the 
medicine-men, Brown!’ I saw the point, for that 
would discourage ’em worse than anything. There 
was one of ’em, with his body painted half red and 
half black, coming straight for us, and | guess we 
both shot at him at the same time. Anyway, he went 
down, but they came on till their ponies had their 
front feet on the island and they almost powder- 
burned us with their rifles. We just opened up a lane 
right through ’em, and they couldn’t stand it—no mor- 
tal men could—and they plunged. by us, half of ’em 
on one side of the island and half on the other. When 
they got to the shore we could see plainly what we’d 
done to ’em, for the meadow was full of ponies with- 
out any riders. 

“Then I turned to the captain, and there he lay with 
his eyes closed, looking mighty faint and ‘holding on 


to his left arm. 
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back. It seemed as if 
every redskin in that 
camp was yelling at 
the top of his voice, 
and the squaws were 
shrieking something 
awful. 

“ After a while they 
let up a little and 
started beating the 


tom-toms, singing 
away for dear life, and 
every once in a while 
breaking out into 
blood-curdling yells. 


“Well, it was hard waiting, but daylight came 
at last. I helped the captain raise himself a little so 


he could get a good look at ’em, and he says, * Boys, 
we’re up against it, but there’s just one thing we’ve 
got to do—give ’em hell and die like men.’ 

“We cheered him to the echo, and then all of a 
sudden he says: 

“* Brown, | may be crazy, but I’m sure | 
a cavalry bugle.’ 

“We all listened, and presently Bill Tuttle shouted: 

“* Look at the Injuns, boys!’ 

“ And, sure enough, there they were riding off by 
tens and twenties as hard as their ponies could carry 
’em. In less time than it takes to tell it they were 
gone, and then we knew the captain was right, for 
down the wind came the clear notes of a bugle. 

“Oh, boys, have you any idea how we felt? We 
cheered and danced around and hugged one another, 
and we eried! Yes, we did—actually cried; and then, 
around a distant hazy point came the yellow legs, 
swinging out as they charged down the valley. 

“Major White, one of the captain’s chums, was 
in command, and he was the first over. As he swung 
out of the saddle he spied the captain, and it did 
my heart good to see that meeting. ‘The first thing 
the major did was to dig up a bundle of letters from 
his saddle pockets. 

“<“Here, Bob,’ he says, as he carried them over to 
him, ‘I’ve been hunting for you for two weeks trying 
to get a chance to deliver your mail. Brown will 
open the letters for vou.’ 

“Well, I opened the packet and shuffled ’em over, 
and there big as life was what | was hoping for— 
a letter from the girl. So I opened that first, and 
I couldn’t help just taking a little squint at tlre 
heading. It started, ‘ Forgive me, darling Bob.’ 

“The captain just took one good look at those 
words, and then with a sort of a sob as if it was 
more than he could bear he pressed the letter close 
to him, his eyes closed and his lips moved like he 
was praying, and I tiptoed away as soft as I could 
and left him.” 


heard 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


HIE man with the dimple in his chin is the one 
to choose for the tunel. 


A camel wore the first Marcel wave in the back. 
Passionate love-making went out when puffs came in. 
Love laughs at locks until it is on the inside. 

Hell is paved with missing collar-buttons. 

The Venus lost her arms trying to button herself 
up the back. 

Bread and cheese and kisses make the sandwich of 
the gods. 

Blondes may be dying out, but they are dying like 
heroes. 

Tis better to have loafed and laughed than never 
to liave lived at all. 

The girl he didn’t get and the fish that got away 
are the memories that haunt a chap the longest. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to fall 
asleep on a heavily embroidered monogram. ‘ 

Father Time uses a lawn-mower and a speedometer 
now in place of a scythe and hour-glass. 

A woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a 
quarter. 

Eve would have laughed if she had had a sleeve. 

KATE MASTERSON. 


AN OBSERVANT YOUTH 

“Tr you are a good boy, Willie,” said the clergy- 
man, patting the youth on the head, * who knows but 
that some day you will be President of the United 
States.” 

* A-ah, go wan!” retorted the boy. “ What'd | 
want to be President of the United States fer’ I 
want a steady job when I grow up.” 


AN OBLIGING COURT 
FRAWLEIGH Was mad all the way through as he paid 
over twenty-five dollars to the sheriff. It was a goodly 
sum to pay for a very doubtful excess of speed. 
‘By George,” he growled, as he put on his motor- 





THREE’S NOT 


ALWAYS 


poggles again, “ 
sort of thing.’ 
“Go ahead, Mister,” said the Justice. “ We likes 
to oblige everybody, and fer ten dollars extry paid 
into the hands o’ the Court hisself ve can comiit all 
the contempt ©’ Court you've a mind ter. We'll even 
stand fer attempted assault an’ batt’ry fer fifteen.” 


I'd like to express my opinion of this 


RUNNING ON SCHEDULE 

“T see.” said the traveling man to the darky porter, 
“that this old railroad of yours runs a five-seventeen 
train from here to Salambo. Does it ever happen that 
« train op this system ever does go out at five-seven- 
teen?” 

“ Yassuh,” said the darky. 
twice this vear. De two-thutty-nine went through lass 
Thoysday at  five-sebeuteen, suh, and de day befo’ 
Chrissmus, suh, de midnight 0’ de day befo’ dat done 
de same.” 


* Yassuh, hit’s happened 


EXPLAINED 

“THAT Was a Vigorous sermon of yours this morn- 
ing, Doctor,” said Willoughby to the clergyman; * but, 
after all, 1 don’t see why you should go out of your 
way to excoriate the modern styles in millinery the 
way you did.” 

“It’s perfectly simple, Mr. Willoughby,” replied the 
clergyman, “ The present style of women’s hats is 
such that when IT am preaching IT can’t see whether 
they are listening te me or are fast asleep.” 


’ 


THE ULTIMATE 
“Stow?” laughed Dawson. “Slow isn’t the word. 
That town is the slowest place in all this blooming 
universe. 
“1 don’t) know.why you should say that,” said 
Wabbly. . 
“Well T do.” retorted) Dawson. Why, Wabbles, 


A CROWD 
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STRANGER: 


that town is so slow that when a fellow even backs 
his car there they fine him for exceeding the speed 
limit.” 


A SUBTLE MAIDEN 

“ Henry,” she said. her languishing eyes fixed mad- 
deningly upon him, “J could never do anything so 
unmaidenly as to propose marriage to any man even 
though it is my leap-year 
privilege to do so, but one 
thing I can say.” 

“Go on, Gladys,” he whis- 





” 


pered. 
“If by some odd chance 
vou were to ask me to be 


your wife—” she went on. 

“Yes?” he cried, eagerly. 

“T should not say no,” she 
replied, the blushes mantling 
her fair young cheeks, and 
when he left two hours later 
there was just a little touch 
of face-powder upon his man- 
ly bosom. 


” 


THE CANNY SAILOR- 
AN 
Ir was a terrible situa- 
tion,” said Dubbleigh. ‘* There 
we were hub-deep in the sand 
and the tide was rising. At 
the end of an hour the water 
was up to the floor level of 
the tonneau, and then I man- 
aged to get hold of an old 
cuss with a team of horses 
and he hauled us out.” 
* By George—that was a narrow escape. What did 
you give the old fellow for rescuing you?” said Higgs. 
‘TI offered the old duffer ten dollars, but he was a 
retired sea-captain, and he attached the car for salv- 
age.” said Dubbleigh. 


PROVERBS OF A JAPANESE SCHOOL-BOY 

To bed first and up earliest takes in superior worms. 

Good runner in fight gets cheered nothing this min- 
ute, but to-morrow is there 
with big punch. 

Two by the waves — girl 
and boy—is supreme cuddle. 
Three all to the honorable 
damn. 

Shuts the door in the nose 
than no sooner does the win- 
dow divide. 

From bad trouble comes 
with swift the grand shine. 

The worm angle will turn 
sudden even when heeled. 

The clammy hand not en- 
tirely supposes heartfail, but 
in preference the good thing. 

Say not the speech into the 
yawning mouth. 

The hot bird is worth sev- 
eral on the hat. Oh yes. 

The skin beauty is never 
deep. Care not. 

Laughing the last is the 
mest funny. 

Kind words said slobbily 
turn off the wallop. 

Better the herb dinner with 
nice girl than ox with suf- 
fragine. 

3amboo infant plenty good 
—otherwise another spoil. 

Many the true word spoke 
as laugh-catcher. 
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HE SEEMS RATHER INCLINED TO EXAGGERATE. 
NATIVE: HE SvRE IS. 1 WOULDN’r BELIEVE 


HIM IF | KNEW HE WAS TELLING THE TRUTH. 


JUST A GUESS 

* Dear me,” said Mrs. Hickenlooper, as the chauf- 
feur’s rather lurid language came from behind the 
car, “what is James doing?” 

“T don’t know,” said Hickenlooper, with a grin, 
“but it sounds as if he were celebrating the New- 
Year by trying to swear off.” 

“Swear off what?” demanded Mrs. Hickenlooper. 

“That busted tire on the rear off wheel,’ said 
Hickenlooper. 


THE INEVITABLE RESULT 

“T TELL you,” said the florist, with a happy smile, 
“T’m mighty glad they’ve convicted that man of mur- 
der in the first degree.” 

“Not really?” said the caller. 
he’s guilty.” 

“Neither do I,” said the florist: “ but think of the 
boom to business. Pve had orders for thirty-five 
bunches of violets to be sent over to the jail already.” 


” 


“ Why, I don’t think 


THAT MUCH AHEAD 
“By George!” said Winkletop, “I make plenty of 
money these days, but I’m blessed if I can save a cent.” 
“So?” said Binks. “ Well, I saved five thousand 
dollars last year.” 
“What?” cried Winkletop. ‘“ You?” 
“ Yep,” said Binks. ‘I refused to lend that amount 
to Billie Bilkins.” 


MERELY A SUGGESTION 

Tue second-hand dealer looked the 
fully, and then made his offer. 

“Vl take the machinery of this motor,’ 
“but I don’t want the rest of it.” 

“ But,” said Wiggins, “ what’ll I do with my body?” 

“Your body?” said the dealer, “why, I don’t know. 
You’d ought to consult an undertaker about that.” 


car over care- 


> he said, 


ONE CASE, ANYHOW 

“Dip vou ever know a doctor take his own medi- 
cine, Slithers?” asked Bildad. 

“Did 12” retorted Slithers. “ Well, rather. Last 
time I crossed the Atlantic old Dr. Gidbody prescribed 
champagne as a cure for my seasickness, and whenever 
it was time for a dose he’d come around and join me.” 
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Mrs. Fiske 
NOW APPEARING AT THE EMPIRE THEATER IN RU- 
DOLPH BESIER’S COMEDY, * LADY PATRICIA.” 


Ap incident in “Officer 666,” at the Gaiety Theater Margaret Anglin 
LEFT TO RIGHT: VIVIAN MARTIN, CAMILLA CRUME, AND PERCY AMES THIS VERSATILE ACTRESS HAS BEEN SEEN THIS 
SEASON IN BOTH COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


‘ “Oliver Twist”? on the stage 
A SCENE FROM THE ELABORATE CE ARY PRODUCTION OF J. COMYNS CARR’S VERSION OF DICKE! N AT THE AMSTERDAM THEATER. THE CHARAC- 
TERS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: CHARLEY BATES (PERCIVAL VIVIAN), THE ARTFUL DODGER (CHARLES ROGERS), NANCY (CONSTANCE COLLIER), FAGIN (NAT GOOD- 
WIN), OLIVER TWIST (MARIE DORO), BILL SIKES (LYN HARDING). THE SCENE SHOWS FAGIN’S DEN IN THE FIRST ACT 


OF INTEREST TO PLAYGOERS 
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Golfing without Colonel Bogey 


NDOOR golf!” growled Sloan, with 


BORG 





ZV scorn, “sounds about as exciting as 
QW parlor football.” 
M4 “Tf you'll refresh your memory 







OyZ you'll recollect that that’s the same 
Ve tone of voice you used toward the 
EX outdoor game about five years ago. 
oe And now look at you—a living ex- 
" ample of ‘If golf interferes with 
business, give up business.’ ” 
“Well,” replied Sloan, weakening a little, “ I guess 
you’re right there,” and | knew he was doomed. 





e * 
Ali play and no walk 


What’s the wealth of Croesus compared to a few 
rounds of the greens?—that’s the eternal question 
with the golfer. You ean’t take the gold-laden bags 


By T. S. Tousey 


with you to the Heavenly 
Links, but the memory of 
a pleasant day’s sport re- 
mains forever. The mo- 
tion to play is carried 
unanimously. 

And now we have in- 
door golf; so that when it 
storms, or wintry winds 
do blow, or even at night, 
the unquenchable desire 
to hit a little white. ball 
hard and straight and 
hear the delightful smack 
of the driver against the 
gutty can always be satis- 
fied. Nor can the elusive 
white globule hide itself 
under dandelion or flop 
perversely into water 
hazards. Even the dub 
may enjoy himself, for no 
matter how aggravated 
the slice or pull or top, 
the ball can always be 
found. 

So, on this rainy after- 
noon Sloan and I hied us 
to the Indoor Golf Links 
an enormous room en- 
closed on two sides by 
large plate-glass windows! 
Shades of long past boy- 
hocd! Here is sport indeed, and one of the win- 
(lows already has a big hole through the center, 
made by a hard-hit ball. But tremble not with 
anticipation—for that is the first and only time it 
has happened. : 

Inside the room are a number of nets, each one form- 
ing a sort of large cage, or court. The courts are 
about thirty-five feet long and twelve feet wide and 
twelve feet in height. The net forms the top and 
two sides. Entirely covering one end is a large canvas 
with pockets in it. The front end of the court is 
open, and that is the tee or fair green, on which the 
driving and club-swinging takes place. 

The teeing-ground is a rough door-mat, and it 
serves the purpose well. A piece of linoleum near at 
hand gives a. good stance. The goal of each shot is 
the canvas at the other end. A blackboard for scoring 
is at the side of the court. The distance of the 
imaginary “first hole” is 400 yards. You try for 
a long, low drive to the center pocket, and if you 
get it you score down 200 yards. Then you try your 
brassie, but slice, and the ball falls into a mid-iron 
pocket, with only 150 yards to your credit. You have 
now accomplished 350 yards, so you try a mashie for 
the 50-yard pocket and get it. On the 50-yard pocket 
is a sign which says, “ You are entitled to a six-foot 
put.” So you take your ball to the putting-green in 
the center of the court for a putting contest. The 








The dry nineteenth green 


green is a long strip of rough green cloth with ‘the 
regulation cup in the center. As in the out-door 
game, the one doing the hole in the smallest number 
of strokes wins it. The holes range in distance from 
50 to 500 yards. It makes an interesting game, and 
it keeps the players’ eyes, nerves, and muscles in 
form during the winter. For the single player it is 
a blessing. He can tee up a dozen balls in ‘succes- 
sion if he wishes, drive them off, and recover them 
with very little effort. It aids him in getting his 
drive low and straight. In fact. it is the usual sight 
on the courts to see a lone player with a score of 
balls, banging them away at the canvas by the hour. 

Of course, the old-timers will shake their heads 
and say, “ Half the pleasure of the game is being out 
of doors ’’—and they- are right. But when you have 
made all your plans for a Saturday half-holiday 
and wake in the morning to the music of a steady 
downpour which promises to continue all day, it is 


some satisfaction to take your pocketful of dimples - 


and your bag of clubs to the indoor links and swat 
them till they cry for merey. And when the snow is 
three or four feet deep, so that playing is a trifle 
difficult, and -a zero wind is howling around outside, 
it is a satisfaction to know that there is a dry, warm 
spot not far away where one may work off his surplus 
energy and keep in trim for the summer to come. 
And then—there’s no Colonel Bogey to sneer at you. 
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THE MAINMAST OF THE “ MAINE” 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A SECTION OF THE MAINMAST ARRIVING ON BOARD THE COLLIER “ LEONIDAS ” AT THE WASHINGTON NAVY YARD, WHERE IT WILL REMAIN 
PENDING ITS FINAL DISPOSITION, WHICH WILL PROBABLY BE OVER THE GRAVES OF THE “ MAINE” VICTIMS IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 
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NE morning a few 

months ago there 

might have been 
seen small groups of men 
ascending the winding 
ways that lead to the 
main entrance of the Art 
Museum in Cincinnati’s 
hillside park. Apparently 
they were artists, for not 
infrequently they paused 
to discuss with knowing 
gesture the pictorial possi- 
bilities of the smoke- 
shrouded city lying at 
their feet, with its back- 
ground of Kentucky hills 
in russet gray tones be- 
yond. 

But these men _ had 
other business in hand 
than the sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the beauties of 
town and country which 
can be seen from the 
heights of Eden Park. 
They were met to deter- 
mine the fate of some six 
or seven hundred  can- 
vases, sculptures, and 
etchings that had _ been 
sent from all parts of the 
Middle West and even 
from the eastern and west- 
ern States, and were in- 
tended for exhibition in 
the Society of Western 
Artists’ annual Salon. 
There were Adams, Stark, 
and Forsyth from Indian- 
apolis; Wuerpel, Berning- 
haus, and the writer from 
St. Louis; Charles Francis 
Browne and Clute from 
Chicago; while Barnhorn, 
Duveneck, Meakin, and 
Wessel played the part of 
hests, and represented the 
Cincinnatians at home. 
The visitors were chosen 
by their brother and sister 
artists of the five cities to 
represent their interests 
at the annual meeting of 
the jury of selection. 

The purpose of the or- 
ganization, formed in Chi- 
cago sixteen years ago by 
representatives from six 
cities of the central States, 
namely, that of creating 
an annual Salon, has gone 
forward from year to 
year; and, as a result, the 
work of artists of this sec- 
tion has become familiar 
to hundreds of thousands 
of art-lovers, where, for 
lack of such a society, the 
reputation of most of the 
workers would have _ re- 
mained at best entirely 
local. 

After three or four 
weeks of exhibition in the 
city where the collection 
is assembled, it travels 
forward to the art mu- 
seums of other cities in 
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“*The Spanish Shawl,” by Ruth Pratt 











the circuit, this year leav- 
ing Cincinnati to go, in 
turn, to Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Des Moines. 

The question is asked, 
“Does this collection of 
the Western artists ex- 
hibit, as a whole, any 
special Western charac- 
ter?” 

Although the oppor- 
tunity to submit works is 
offered to artists through- 
out the country, and many 
subjects are derived from 
widely separated regions, a 
few being of foreign ori- 
gin, the works of a con- 
siderable number of ex- 
hibitors are of a distinetly 
Western type. Thus, the 
Indian pictures of Bert 
Phillips, Berninghaus, and 
Sharp; the Rocky Moun- 
tain landscapes of Meakin; 
those of the Indianapolis 
group: Stark, Steele, 
Adams, and Forsyth; the 
scenes of snow-covered 
streets of northwestern 
country towns by Lorenz; 
the poetical Mississippi 
River views of Sylvester; 
the Californian ¢oast sub- 
jects of Symons, are suffi- 
cient to give a decidedly 
Western flavor to this ex- 
hibition. 

The greater part of the 
exhibit would, however, 
indicate that art recog- 
nizes no geographical 
limitations. The contri- 
bution of the Chicago 
group is especially cosmo- 
politan, the works of Hur- 
ley, Buehr, Peyraud, and 
Von Schlegel are of decora- 
tive rather than topical 
significance, while many 
works, as the paintings of 
Wuerpel and Carpenter, 
and the sculptures of Taft, 
Wyle, and Mrs. Alexan- 
der, belong to the realm 
of the ideal. 

In a collection of such 
uniform excellence — and 
there are not many pieces 
whose _ absence would 
elevate the general quality 
—it would be unfair to 
pick out but a few for 
special mention. One 
must, however, commend 
the action of the special 
committee which awarded 
the prize of five hundred 
dollars given annually by 
the corporation of the Fine 
Arts Building of Chicago 
for the best group of 
works in the exhibition. 
This year the award is 
made to L. H. Meakin, of 
Cincinnati, for his artistic 
discovery of the Canadian 
Rockies. 














“* Horse-market 


in Midwinter,” by R. Lorenz 











“Streets of Paris,” by L. 


E. Van Gorder 














AQZ'T is only necessary to glance at 
NS) the daily totals of transactions on 

ro, the New York Stock Exchange to 

ay) see that public interest in the 
c2 market is at a very low ebb. Here 
39 and there you find an “ outsider” 
trading with a fair degree of ac- 
Caen) tivity, but the commission-houses 
as a whole are doing very 
little for their speculative clients. | Customers’ 
rooms are deserted. The cashier’s daily statement 
shows loans one-half or one-third of the normal 
amount. The public is certainly not carrying stocks 
on margin. 

Where are the stocks? In very strong hands. In 
the hands of investors, in the first place, who have 
been picking them up in small lots ever since the 
panic, and putting them away in strong-boxes and 
safe-deposit vaults. In the hands of the banks, in 
the second place, whose published statements show 
them to have largely increased their holdings dur- 
ing the past year. And, lastly, in the hands of 
capitalists large and small, who are carrying stocks 
for the income they yield above the cost of carrying 
them. 

It might be proved in numerous ways that stocks 
are lodged in strong hands, but it would be a waste 
of space to do it. Everybody at all in touch with 
Wall Street affairs knows it and admits it. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which the “ floating supply ” of active stocks has been 
reduced by outright investment purchases, but every- 
one seems to agree that this “ floating supply, ” what- 
ever it may amount to, is lodged with holders very 
well able to take care of their commitments. If you 
go into a Wall Street house these days to get an 
opinion on the market, the views you get will, in 
nine cases out of ten, be predicated on the assumption 
that stocks are at present “strongly held ”—that 
they’ are lodged with banking interests, capitalists, 
and the insiders in general. 

Will they be able to “ get away with it ”’?—that is 
the question. Most of these stocks cost their holders 
more money than is represented by their present 
quotations and far more money than they could actu- 
ally be sold for now. So that, whatever these holders 
think of the long-distance outlook, it is only reason- 
able to expect that they will take the first oppor- 
tunity of lifting the market to a level on which they 
can liquidate the stocks which now show them a loss. 
There would be absolutely no point, of course, in a 
manipulated rise of ten or fifteen per cent. That 
could probably be brought about easily enough, but 
with the public in its present frame of mind would 
only drive buyers further away and make the un- 
loading process all the more diflicult. A mere mark- 
ing up of quotations will not do the business. It 






will have to be a case not only of establishing a, 


higher level, but of developing a demand for stocks 
at that level. 

What are the chances of their being able to do it? 

To take the favoring influences first, the extreme 
ease in the money-market is a very great help to 
those carrying stocks on the idea of being able later 
to dispose of them on a higher level. With the 
money-market in its present condition, it not only 
costs nothing to carry dividend-paying stocks, but 
there is an actual profit to be made out of the dif- 
ference between dividends and carrying charges. As 
long as conditions remain that way, large holders of 
stocks can well afford to bide their time. If the 
situation at present is such that the public refuses to 
come into the market, those who have the stocks have 
simply te keep them until sentiment changes and the 
public is once more ready to buy. With almost un- 
limited supplies of money to be had at low rates, and 
cvery prospect that rates will continue low for a good 
while to come, the market position of these interests 
is well fortified. 

It has been this money-market factor which, at 
times in the past when strong interests held the 
stocks as they do at present, most often upset their 
plans for working the market to a higher level and 
selling out. Nineteen hundred and six is, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous example. That, it will be re- 
membered, was the year of the great “ Harriman 
bull-market ” when, in anticipation of a broad buying 
movement on the part of the public, the insiders 
went into the summer loaded down with stocks. The 
jumping up of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 


By Franklin Escher 
WHEN STOCKS ARE IN STRONG HANDS 


dividends was accomplished as per schedule and in 
the excitement which followed it looked as_ though 
the insiders’ well-laid plan would carry through. 
Unfortunately for themselves, however, they had mis- 
judged the money-market. Almost immediately they 
found themselves face to face with exceedingly high 
rates. The public hesitated about coming in. To 
carry the load grew more and more difficult. Liqui- 
dating sales at lower prices were made and_ that 
started the banks calling loans. Then came the “ rich 
man’s panic” of early 1907, when hundreds of 
thousands of shares which had been regarded as 
“strongly held” were forced on the market and sold 
for what they would bring. 

Money y-market conditions now are just exactly 
opposite to what they were then, and nothing like 
that is apt again to take place. Early 1907 found 
the banking situation, as a result of active trade and 
still more active speculation, strained to the break- 
ing point. The banks at present are in a comfortable 
position and, as a matter of fact, have more money 
on hand than they know what to do with. The 
money-market of late 1906 and early 1907 was the 
main cause of the breakdown in the plans of “those 
strong interests who were carrying stocks then. 
The money-market at present is working powerfully 
in favor of the strong interests which are carrying 
stocks now. 

The second great favoring influence is the decided 
improvement in the situation abroad. Ever since 
last August up to within a short time ago, condi- 
tions in Europe and the possibility that at almost 
any time a great war might break out overhung the 
market like a cloud. But by the events of the past 
month a great change in the situation has been 
brought about. The fact that on the invitation . of 
the German government Great Britain’s war minis- 
ter made a long visit to Berlin by no means insures 
permanent peace, but it does mean that for the time 
being at least there is a rift in the lowering war- 
clouds and_ practically no chance of immediate 
trouble. 

Few of those not directly interested in the market 
realize what a weight this “foreign situation” has 
been around the market’s neck, and there is conse- 
quently nothing like general appreciation of what it 
means to us to be rid of the burden. As long as 
things abroad remained as they were up to the end 
of January, the market position was surcharged with 
danger in spite of the strength with which stocks 
are held. ‘To have allowed the market to go up 
would have been futile—would have been only to 
invite a flood of realizing sales from abroad. And 
all the time there was the chance that at any moment 
the dreaded break between England and Germany 
would be announced. Stocks are in strong hands, it 
is true, but what must inevitably have followed is 
unpleasant to think about. 

Instead of that possibility, as things have de- 
veloped, there is now every reason for believing that 
the coming season will see Europe a buyer of our 
stocks on quite a heavy scale. Money-rates in the 
principal foreign markets remain fairly high as a 
result of the recent tension, but in England and 
France and Holland there are large amounts of in- 
vestment capital, kept free by its owners during the 
recent danger-period, but now available for re-invest- 
ment. The recent “situation” at its worst saw the 
throwing overboard of thousands of shares of Amer- 
ican stock by frightened foreign owners. Not all of 
these shares will be at once re-purchased, but a good 
part of them will. From the way in which London 
has started in to buy stocks here during the past few 
weeks, it seems altogether probable that foreign 
purchases this spring will reach large proportions. 
How great an aid such a buying movement would be 
to those who hold the floating supply at present is 
plainly to be seen. 

The third great favoring influence is that conditions 
under which business is being done at present are 
anything but favorable and seem far more likely to 
improve than to get any worse. We have had an 
exceptionally hard winter and that has cut seriously 
into railroad earnings, and in order to keep going we 
have been doing business on a margin of profit so 
narrow that our great industrial concerns have been 
able to make but a sorry showing. The winter, how- 
ever, is about over, and, as was pointed out on this 
page last week, everything points to a widening 
margin of profit for the industrials. There may not 


be any boom in trade ahead of us, but in view of all 
the circumstances a man doesn’t have to be much of 
an optimist to believe that business is going to be 
better than it has been, 

These three things—easy money, betterment in the 
foreign situation, and improvement in trade condi- 
tions—are working strongly to favor the plans of the 
interests which hold the floating supply of stocks. 
Let us look for a moment at the things working 
against them. 

In the first place there’ is the political situation. 
Not only is this a Presidential year but the situation 
is full of disturbing elements of the most serious sort. 
Presidential campaigns are always productive of talk 
more or less disturbing to the mind of the buyer of 
securities, but this campaign is particularly so. By 
what the average investor reads these days in his 
morning paper as to what is likely to happen in the 
event of the election of this or that candidate, he is 
hardly likely to be driven into the stock-market. He 
is far more likely, on the contrary, to tell himself 
that with such possibilities in the situation this is 
a good time to stay out of stocks. 

Closely allied to this factor of a highly unsettled 
state of politics, there is the pending revision of the 
tariff. Very carefully have those in whose interest 
the high tariff has so long been maintained seen 
to it that the idea has become wide-spread that any 
material reduction in the schedules will be a danger- 
cous blow to business. We have had great captains 
of industry testifying lately that if there is much of 
a cut in the steel tariff they will sell out their plants 
for what they will bring and get out of business 
entirely. We have been informed that if the tariff is 
cut the country will be flooded with the product of 
*Europe’s pauper labor.” The man who stops to 
think about it is apt to wonder why it was, if steel 
can be produced so much cheaper abroad than here, 
that we were able to sell $200,000,000 worth last 
year in the foreign markets. But, unfortunately, 
everybody doesn’t stop to think about it. The average 
man reads that the tariff is likely to come down and 
that the reduction is going to hurt business—and 
that is enough for him. He figures that under the 
circumstances he had better defer his purchase of 
stocks to a time when it will be possible to figure a 
little more accurately just: what tariff reduction is 
going to mean to these companies. 

In the secand place, the continuance of the agita- 
tion against large combinations of capital is work- 
ing against the plans of those who are holding the 
floating supply of stocks and who would like to see 
a higher market on which to dispose of their hold- 
ings. It is some weeks now since an indictment has 
been brought against the oflicers and directors of a 
first-class company, but few people believe that the 
period of corporation-baiting is over. Even if it were, 
encugh has been “started” to keep sentiment dis- 
turbed for a good while to come. A number of im- 
portant suits, including that against the United 
States Steel Corporation, have not yet even been 
brought to trial. During all the time that these 
cases are being thrashed out and sent from one court 
to the other, the papers will be full of it and the 
investment public constantly reminded of the uncer- 
tainty under which big business is being done. All 
of which is hardly calculated to make either in- 
vestors or speculators enthusiastic over the purchase 
of securities. 

These are the influences working for and against 
the chances of the strong interests who hold the 
stocks at present being able to create a higher market 
on which they can sell. Getting a little distance off 
and looking at the matter in perspective, it will be 
seen that the favoring influences are of the more 
positive character. An unlimited supply of cheap 
money and large purchases of our stocks by Euro- 
pean investors are, for example, more likely to put 
the market up than political matters and tariff appre- 
hension are likely to put it down. Stocks, it must be 
continually borne in mind, are in strong hands—the 
kind of people who are afraid of the effect of tariff 
revision haven’t any stocks to sell, to amount to any- 
thing. They won’t buy, perhaps, and the fact that 
they won’t buy makes it useless for those who have 
the stocks to put up the market, at least for the 
time being. But that is a negative influence. Those 
who have the stocks can afford to wait—to wait, if 
necessary, until the political situation clears, and 
the obstacles in the way of higher prices are removed. 





Tr all mankind were blind as bats, 

Or sightless as fresh pussy-cats, 

With ne’er a hope that some bright day 
The gift of sight would come their way, 
They’d do right well to call on you, 

O Phyllis fair. to ease their rue, 

For I am mighty well assured 

That they’d be straightway wholly cured. 


To Phyllis 


By Carlyle Smith 


I’ve watched you every day since first, 
A dazzling dream, on me you burst, 
Sometimes with joy, sometimes enraged, 
Since when we twain became engaged, 
And I have noted with surprise 

You have such gifts for making eyes 
That, if a blind world-race should call, 
They’d find you’d made enough for all. 
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Sewage and Sea-water 


WHEN sewage is mixed with water the 
organic mater ial becomes oxidized in time, 
the carbon forming carbon dioxide and 
the nitrogen and “sulphur forming, re- 
spectively, nitric and sulphuric acid. The 
carbon dioxide escapes as a gas, though 
a considerable quantity may remain in 
solution in the water; and the acids com- 
bine with other substances, forming min- 
eral salts. ‘This oxidation is carried on 
indirectly, dependent upon the activity of 
various micro-organisms, especially cer- 
tain kinds of bacteria. But the activity 
of these bacteria depends upon the pres- 
ence of oxygen in the water. 

The fresh water of lakes, ponds, etc., 
contains relatively more oxygen than does 
sea water, the difference being in the 
ratio of about 10 to 8. But if the oxygen 
is removed from the water the sea water 
recovers oxygen from the air so much 
faster that it more than makes up for 
the difference. Thus a given body of sea 
water will absorb in twenty-four hours 
more than two and a half times as much 
oxygen as an equal body of fresh water, 
provided the oxygen is constantly re- 
moved. For these reasons sewage may 
be more rapidly destroyed in salt water 
than in fresh water. 

It had been supposed that the salt in 
sea water would have a preservative action 
upon organic matter and prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefaction by the bacteria. 
Experiments made in England bring out 
the fact that there is no difference in the 
rate of carbon oxidation between fresh 
water and sea water, but for nitrogen 
fermentation the sea water has a slight 
retarding action. 

The contamination of the water in the 
sense of destroying animal life is another 
question that has been investigated by gov- 
ernment engineers. It has been generally 
supposed that the emptying of sewage into 





streams and lakes, ete., would be injurious 
to the fish, and indeed it is well known 
that the fish of many a stream have been 
driven out or killed off by sewage and 
other refuse. But it has been found by 
more careful observations that the sewage 
does no direct harm to fishes. On the con- 
trary, many species of fish make direct 
use of the refuse as food, while others 
thrive in the neighborhood of sewer open- 
ings where the fish food is exceptionally 
abundant. This is explained by the fact 
that the minute animals in the water, 
various species of crustacea, mollusks, 
worms, ete., upon which the fishes chiefly 
feed, are in turn nourished by smaller 
particles of organic débris brought into 
the water by the sewers. The case of the 
bass may be cited as that of a fish that 


feeds directly upon sewage solids. ‘The 
Romans had observed this in ancient 
times. ‘The best bass for the epicures 


were obtained from the Tiber at the mouth 
of the Great Sewer. The fact that empty- 
ing large quantities of sewage into bodies 
of fresh water has actually resulted in 
the death of the fishes is explained by the 
fact that the sewage takes up large quanti- 
ties of oxygen from the water so that the 
fish die of suffocation. If the quantity of 
sewage is below a certain proportion of the 
uncontaminated water the fish are bene- 
fited. 

Another important point to be consid- 
ered is the danger of infecting oysters 
and other edible water animals with dis- 
ease germs from the sewage. The British 
government experts have concluded that 
the discharge of sewage into the sea or 
into tidal rivers is perfectly safe and they 
recommend this practice for a number of 
cities. If this plan is put into effect it 
will mean the saving of great expense and 
the improvement of sanitary conditions 
for a large portion of the population. 
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A NEW HOME FOR SUFFRAGISTS 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE NEW YORK 


15 EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS AT 13 AND 


THE BUILDING, WHICH WAS ERECTED AT A COST 


OF $320,000, ALSO SERVES THE PURPOSES OF A HOTEL 





Making Flags for the Navy 


On every vessel of the United States 
navy, from the monster battle-ship to the 
tiniest tug, is stowed away nearly a ton 
of flags, which go to make up the number 
each vessel is required to carry for use 
on different occasions. About half of this 
vast pile of flags consists of emblems of 
foreign nations. The making of the flag 
equipment for the navy costs more than 
$60,000 a year. Each ship carries forty- 
three foreign flags, which are thirteen 
feet wide by twentwv tive feet long. 

As a ship’s a ota of flags is renewed 





every three years it is no small under- 
taking to keep them replenished, and to 
this end Uncle Sam keeps a large flag- 
making establishment running at full time 
the year around at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard. Employed there are some hundred 
ekilled needlewomen working, cutting the 
different colored bunting into the required 
widths and sewing them together. Making 
the United States flag is not a difficult 
job, but the making of some of the for- 
eign emblems is quite a different matter 
and this is what most of the work at the 
flag establishment consists of. Take, for 
example, the flag San Salvador. In 





the background there is a belching vol- 
cano pouring forth its lava and white 
smoke. On the sides of the mountain is 
the green foliage and shrubbery, while 
directly in the foreground is a tranquil 
sea of sapphire blue. Above the volcano 
is a rising sun set in a design of over- 
flowing cornucopias and a diamond from 
which the rays are scintillating in every 
direction. To the left and right of the 
belching mountain are draped in varied 
design banners which bear a similarity 
to the Stars and Stripes. Around the 
whole concentration is a wreath of cactus 
branches lovingly embracing the volcano, 
while at the top the date of the coun- 
try’s independence is inscribed. To make 
a flag of this description costs the gov- 
ernment $52.50, and when one of these 
flags is placed on each ship of the navy 
every three years it can be readily seen 
that the insignificant little republic to the 
south of us is really costing the taxpayers 
of the country more than has ever been 
thought of. 

Then there is the flag of China, with 
its long, crawling, mythical, blood-red 
dragon. ‘To make this emblem costs about 
$40. However, the flag of the republican 
government of China is more simple, and 
should this “ stay put” the United States 
will probably save $20 on each flag of 
China that it makes hereafter. 

The flag of Costa Rica, with its scenic 
beauty of mountains and sea, is another 
extravagant emblem, costing something 
like $50 to complete. So it seems that 
the smaller the nation the more costly 
its flag. 

The largest flag made by the United 
States is the Ensign No. 1, which meas- 
ures thirty-six feet long and nineteen feet 
wide. The cost of this monster is $40 or 
thereabouts. 

The President’s flag, while not the 
largest by any means, takes longest to 
make, requiring the labor of one person 
for a month to complete it. It is of 
simple design, being a blue field with 
the coat of arms of the United States in 
the center. The life-sized eagle with out- 
stretched wings and other emblems are 
all hand-embroidered and involve the most 
patient work. The embroidery silk used 
on this flag, which is fourteen by ten feet, 
costs $9 a pound. 

Uncle Sam’s flag emporium is in charge 
of his flagmaster, whose business, among 
other things, is to test all the bunting 
bought by the establishment. One day a 
sample lot of bunting is soaked and 
washed in soap and fresh water; the next 
day the same process is followed with salt 
water. It is then exposed to the weather 
for ten days, thirty hours of which time 
must be in the sunlight. This is termed 
the color-and-fading test. Another test is 
always made for the tensile strength. A 
strip of the warp two inches wide is 
placed in a machine and must stand a 
pulling strain of sixty-five pounds, while 
two inches of the filling must stand a 
forty-five-pound strain. 

All over the floor of the workshop are 
arranged chalk lines and metal markers 
by the aid of which the flags are cut out. 
Large stripes and certain designs can be 
more conveniently stitched this way. The 
sewing is done by women on machines run 
by electric motors. 

It is an interesting sight to see the big 
machine at work cutting out stars for 
the United States flags. It is the only 
machine of its kind in this country. It 
consists of a plunger fitted with steel 
knives the size of the star wanted and 
with a single downward stroke it lays on 
a table one hundred stars. There are eight 
different sizes of stars used for the dif- 
ferent flags, and of course the machine is 
provided with the eight different dies for 
the purpose. Until recent years these 
stars were cut out by hand, which was a 
long and tedious task, but now a day’s 
work of the machine will supply stars 
for a week’s work on flags. 





Sponge-fishing with Sub- 
marines 

A MONK of Tunis has invented a curi- 
ous submarine boat for the benefit of 
sponge-fishers. He was led to do so by 
learning from a physician in Algiers of 
the surprising number of these men wiio 
fell victims every year to spinal paralysis. 

The boat is five meters in length by 
160 centimeters in diameter and is oper- 
ated by means of two large oars and an 
electric motor in the hull. In this way 
and with a further contrivance of wheels 
the submarine is able to go down into the 
water where, if desired, it can be worked 
at the rate of two and a half knots an 
hour. The descent from the boat that 
always ‘accompanies the submarine is 
managed by means of a water ballast 
and the ascent by means of a tube that 
communicates with an air accumulator 
stationed on the boat at the surface of 
the water. The air turns away the water 
of the ballast and allows the apparatus 
to rise gently to the surface. The air 
from the accumulator permits the crews 
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to remain under the water comfortably 
for two hours, in which time they ean 
usually gather a great quantity of sponges 
and cover a good deal of sea surface. ‘The 
system of closing the boat is perfect and 
no accidents have resulted in the short 
time the submarine has been in com- 
mission. 

Perhaps the most marvelous part of 


this invention is the mechanical hand 
that is capable of being elongated or 


shortened at will and is so operated as 
to feel along the sea surface and take 
up the sponges. Then it can be further 
manipulated to deposit the sponges in 
baskets which when filled are sent to the 
boat above by an electrical apparatus. 
Electricity thus plays a large part in the 
usefulness of the submarine, the system 
of signals and other contrivances being 
complete. During the process of fishing, 
the men in the submarine are able to see 
the sponges perfectly and thus to direct 
unerringly the work of the mechanical 
hand. The submarine is provided with 
a glass window and also with a complet 
system of mirrors and reflectors which 
can be adjusted from the inside. 








A WOMAN DOCTOR 


Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison 
was Doing the Mischief. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poison- 
ing, and tells it in a way so simple and 
straightforward that literary skill could not 
improve it. 

“T had neuralgic headaches for 12 years, 
she says, ‘‘and have suffered untold agony. 
When I first began to have them I weighed 
— pounds, but they brought me down to 

“T went to many doctors, and they gave 
me only temporary relief. So I suffered 
on till one day a woman doctor advised me 
to drink Postum. She said I looked like 
I was coffee-poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum, and gained 
15 pounds in the first few weeks and am 
still gaining, but not so fast as at first. My 
headaches began to leave me after I had 
used Postum about two weeks—long 
enough, I expect, to get the coffee poison 
out of my system. 

“Now that a few months have passed 
since I began to use Postum, I can gladly 
say that I never know whs at a neuralgic 
headache is like any more, and it was noth- 
ing but Postum that relieved me. 

“Before I used Postum I never went 
out alone; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way to turn. Now 
I go alone and my head is as clear as a bell. 
My brain and nerves are stronger than 
they have been for years.’ —— given by 
Postum Co., Battle C reek, Mich 

“There’s a reason,’ ’ and it is expl: ined 
in the little book, “The Road to W ellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 


; A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing 
Sales From Samples Proves 
the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the size of your shoes? 
Many people wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s Foot-Ease into 
them. Just the thing for Aching, hot 
feet and for Breaking in New Shoes. 
If you have tired, swollen, tender feet, 
>» Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY, Sold everywhere, 
25c. Do not accept any substitute. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
OL 
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“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 











In this soap we have caught the fragrance of real violets 
Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept.¥, CINCINNATI, 0. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Automobiles and Macada- 
mized Roads 


AUTOMOBILES have ruined so many 
macadamized roads that various munici- 
palities abroad have been moved to con- 
sider plans for preventing such destruction 
of the roads. 

The macadamized road, as every one 
knows, is composed of layers of crushed 
stone held together with a binding ma- 
terial rolled into the surface. This method 
of paving was devised for the use of iron- 
tired vehicles. As the iron-bound wheels 
roll over the road they crush the small 
stones and the dust sifts into the crevices 
between the larger stones and binds them 
more tightly together. With judicious 
use such a road improves with age. The 
automobile, however, runs on an air-filled 
rubber tire. This tire, instead of crush- 
ing the small stones, sucks the dust out 
from between the large stones and the 
wind blows it away, leaving the road-bed 
rough and uneven. Road experts on both 
sides of the ocean have been seeking for 
some surface dressing that will seal the 
road so tightly that the rubber tire can- 
not draw out the binder by suction. Oils 
with asphaltic bases, coal-tar prepara- 
tions, and calcium chloride have been used 
with some success in allaying the dust and 
preventing the wear of the roads, but they 
are not wholly satisfactory. 

Walker-Smith, in a study of the prob- 
lem of suiting these roads to the search- 
ing demands made by motor traffic, main- 
tains that the crux of efficient road mainte- 
nance and the prevention of dust is to be 
found in the binding material itself. It 
is necessary, he holds, that a bituminous 
binding should be employed, but hitherto 
in the use of this material no scientific 
standard has been insisted upon. Each 
road-maker uses his individual judgment 
instead of following a standard of pro- 
portion and quality. It is not thought 
that granite or similarly expensive ma- 
terial is necessary for the lower layers 
of the road comprising from eighty to 
eighty-five per cent. of the thickness, since 
the only portion that is subject to any 
considerable wear is the surface. Hard 
limestone or slag may be employed be- 
neath as they absorb the tar better than 
granite. With occasional tarring and 
sanding of the surface a tar-macadam 
road is excellent. 





Some Curious Books 


THE smallest book in the world was 
made in Italy. It is not much larger than 
a man’s thumb-nail. It is four-tenths of 
an inch in length, a quarter of an inch 
in width, and contains two hundred and 
eight pages, each with nine lines and from 
ninety-five to one hundred letters. The 
text consists of a letter written by the 
inventor of the pendulum clock to Madame 
Christine of Lorraine in 1615, 

The next smallest book is an edition 
of the Divine Comedy of Dante. This is 
something less than an inch wide, with 
type so small that a microscope is needed 
to read it. ; 

There is a Hebrew Bible in the Vatican 
for which in the year 1512 the Jews 
offered Pope Julius II. its weight in gold 
—$100,000; but the Pope declined, the 
offer. 

Even more costly, if not more valuable, 
is the official history of the War of the 
Rebellion issued by our government at a 
cost estimated to be nearly $3,000,000. 
Of this amount nearly one-half was em- 
ployed to defray the cost of printing and 
binding. The remainder of this huge sum 
was expended for salaries of workers 
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thereon, rental of buildings, and pur- 
chase of stationery and supplies, together 
with money spent in research. It took 
ten years to complete this work consist- 
ing of one hundred and twelve volumes. 

There is in the Chinese department of 
the British Museum what may correctly 
be termed the vastest literary work in 
the world. This is an encyclopedia of the 
literature of China from the year 1000 
B.c. to 1700 A.D., a period of twenty-eight 
centuries. The copy in England was pur- 
chased for $6,000, being one of the three 
in existence. Forty years were consumed 
in the compilation of this stupendous 
work. The task was ordered by the Em- 
peror Kang-ho, who reigned from 1662 
to 1722. 





To Keep Eels Home 


In order to prevent eels from depart- 
ing in shoals from the coasts of Denmark 
and emigrating to deep water the gov- 
ernment has stipulated for the erection 
of a submarine cable between the main- 
land and an adjacent island along which 
there wili be fifty electric lamps. Each 
night these lamps are to be lighted and 
the luminous barrier is expected to keep 
the eels—who travel only at night—from 
making the journey. Denmark ranks 
first among all nations in the supplying 
of eel-skins for exportation. 





By-play in War 


THE annals of war offer more than one 
instance of the fact that, with all its 
horrors, war at times has a comic ele- 
ment. Armed forces relax occasionally in 
friendly controversy, as_is evidenced by a 
curious incident related by the British 
officer, General Sir Daniel Lysons. 

This occurred during the Crimean War 
while the British forces-lay before Sebas- 
topol. It seems that among the soldiers 
there was much speculation as to the 
relative merits of certain English and 
Russian guns. One day during the 
armistice a Russian officer of artillery 
came through the: British lines to see the 
officer in command of the English artillery. 

“Your ‘Jenny,’” said the Muscovite, 
“your sixty-eight-pounder is a fine gun; 
but we have one as good in the embrasure. 
We should like to have a fair duel between 
the two.” 

Accordingly arrangements were made 
that at noon the next day all other firing 
should cease and that the two guns should 
be put to the test. 

At the hour fixed a large number of 
officers were assembled to view the contest. 
The British sailors of the gun detachment 
removed their caps and saluted the Rus- 
sians, who, in turn, saluted the Britishers. 
The English gun as the senior was al- 
lowed to fire first. Its projectile struck 
the side of the Russian embrasure. Then 
the Russians returned a good shot. 

The third shot from “ Jenny ” went en- 
tirely through the enemy’s embrasure. 
The Britishers, thinking that the victory 
was theirs, jumped upon the parapets and 
cheered lustily. They were, however, 
crowing too soon, for a minute later the 
Russian gun came again with some ex- 
ceptionally clever shots. “Jenny” got a 
bad thrust in her side, which, however, did 
no material damage. 

At the seventh shot from the British 
gun the Russian was knocked clean over. 
Whereupon the British this time cheered 
with more reason, and the Russians, 
mounting the parapet, took off their caps 
in acknowledgment of defeat. This fin- 
ished the gun duel and more serious hos- 
tilities were resumed. 
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World’s-stock Champion 


machine—when he knows it. 


service as The National. 


CHAMPION IN CONDITION 
Absolutely noiseless ; low, spacious bodies with 
straight, strong lines ; self starter , deep uphol- 
stery; easy riding, 128-inch wheel base; wide 
doors ; powerful motor, 47-8 x6, always quiet in 
operation; large tires; smart slope to hood; 
center control with left-hand drive, foot mat on 
running board; gas and electric lights ; access 
to both front doors ; always dignified and serene 


reliability, power, speed and general atmosphere 
of elegance. 


1020 East Twenty-second Street 








Five-passenger Touring Car 


“Second Nature’’ Motoring 


ENUINE pleasure in motoring is only possible 
when your control becomes second nature to you 
—when you are unconscious of any effort. 


Man and machine can only harmonize when there is perfection 
of design and construction in the automobile, and when the man 
has that confidence in himself which comes of confidence in the 


No other car rides as easily or gives such uniformly satisfactory 
Twelve years of concentrated effort and 
applied knowledge produced National Quality. 

The National is not merely the fastest and most durable stock 
car in the world; it’s a self-starting car that a woman can handle 
as easily as an electric and it has the dignity, elegance and minute 
refinement of detail every woman loves. 


Four Models, $2600 to $3000 


in action. And, the Nationals heritage of 


For catalog or other information, address 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


Road-race Champion 


CHAMPION IN POSITION 


History's most phenomenal race record was made 
by National Cars last season, crowning their 
past performances. They won 84 firsts, Among 
these victories, proving National quality, are: 
World’s fastest road race, average 74.63 miles 
per hour; world’s fastest stock straight-away 
mile, 40.32 seconds; Elgin National Trophy 
(stock), 305 miles, average 66.4 miles per 
hour. Nationals have shown superiority over 
cars of greater cost on road, hill, beach, 
track, etc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















CHALFONTE- 5% 
ATLANTIC CtTy™ 
THE LEEDS COM RANY~ Abn’ 





















BAVARIAN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


BETWEEN MAY 
AND OCTOBER 


MUNICH 1912 


BETWEEN MAY 
AND OCTOBER 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE REGENT OF BAVARIA 


For the first time the process of making good industrial articles will be shown 





in its various forms to visitors, on a great scale. The halls exhibiting the produc- 
tions of the large and small industries of the country and its popular art will be 


supplemented by workshops showing how books are bound, potteries and glass 
ware made, medals coined, gloves and products of weaving manufactured ete. 
A special exhibit of the work of Bavarian industrial schools will be provided. 
Historic departments will enable a comparison between modern work and 
choice productions of past times. The unique Exhibition Park of the City com- 
manding a view as far as the Alps is surrounded by the Exhibition Halls, the 
Kiinstlertheater or Reform Theater, the Puppet Shows of Munich Artists and 
numerous other displays devoted to entertainment and sports. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Colliding Elements 


Iv is curious how long we have been 
in realizing the need each of us feels to 
live in our own element. It is not @ 
matter of being more comfortable, it is 
a question of our actually living; and as 
we are only able to keep up periods of 
suspended existence for a limited period 
of time we make those frantic efforts to 
produce our own element which are called 
by such varied names. It is not ambition, 
it is not exclusiveness, it is not snobbery, 
or unfriendliness, or lack of sympathy, or 
egotism that produces the daily dramas 
and call forth the recriminations. It is 
our stified feeling when we are asked to 
live in another’s atmosphere—quite as 
poignantly suffocating an experience as 
when a fish is taken out of water or a 
bird is put in—that makes us fight and 
protest in our anti-social way. Anti- 
social is precisely what we always are 
when it is a question of conforming to 
something unnatural to us. To attempt 
to breathe in an element not one’s own is 
not to breathe at all, but to hold one’s 
breath to the last possible second, so that 
when we let go we are red and puffing 
and have every appearance of irritation 
and anger. Probably even tyranny is but 
an effort to extend the tyrant’s natural 
element so that he may breathe comfort- 
ably according to his rather excessive 
standard of comfort. 

The only place in which our element is 
undiluted is in ourselves. ‘The room we 
use most has a soothing amount in it, so 
that we are most harmonious there and 
ill at ease in a house new to us, not at 
all stored with our atmosphere, even per- 
laps still reminiscent of the atmosphere 
of strangers. In weaker and weaker cir- 
cles our element is extended about us and 
it is just this need of extension on the 
part of most human beings that brings 
about such a multiplicity of collisions. 
The stronger one’s personality the more 
far-reaching one’s radiations, the more 
one protests at incursions of foreign mat- 
ter, and the more inconvenienced are all 
surrounding mortals who happen to be of 
a different element. 

It is not we who choose. We neither 
choose to be disagreeable or agreeable ex- 
cept when we voluntarily and with effort 
act as though we were in our natural 
element when we are very much out of it. 
We do not choose our friends or our 
likes. Our friends are simply people who 
are of our own element and in whose 
presence we breathe, not sputter. Our 
elements being the same, objects present 
the same outlines to us and time is saved 
by there being no need to laboriously 
match the other’s view of the nearest 
loomingemountains. 

it does not matter'in the least how 
unreservedly you can admit a fellow-being 
to possess virtues if he or she is of a dif- 
ferent element, perhaps even of an an- 
tagonistic element. Then his cr her 
virtues, as far.as you are concerned, do 
not exist—that is, you admit their exist- 
ence, but you cannot realize them. Her 
virtues are not enough on which to base 
continual intercourse. You may be able 
to inquire after her health and relatives, 
remembering all the while what a really 
estimable person she is, but that ends it. 
Your next instinet is to eject her from the 
radius you have arranged in which to 
enjoy respiration naturally. If cireum- 
stances force her to stay, then you fluctu- 
ate painfully between attempts to force 
your element down her throat, which she 
dislikes extremely, or to push her to a 
distance where the extension of her ele- 
ment, which she is of course keeping up 
with great activity, will cease to incom- 
mode you 

Living with any one who has a much 
stronger element than you would not be 
in the least pleasant. Slightly stronger 
it might be stimulating, radically stronger 
it would be a suflicient excuse for fighting 
for one’s very existence. No one but a 
Boswell, or one of those people who, being 
horn to reflect. prefer to carry about a 
noted image, could endure the too close 
proximity of a strong personality with 
equanimity. Any one else would wiggle 
and squirm as though standing directly 
under an elephant, yet were afraid to 
dive out for fear of being squashed to 
atoms at all four corners, with the added 
terror that at any moment the elephant 
might take it into his head to lie down. 
If the big person were very big, one would 
feel like a mere protesting microbe float- 
ing about in the air unnoticed, afraid of 
being momentarily inhaled in one of his 
huge inspirations, one’s only recognition 
by him’ a possible violent ejection in a 
sneeze. No, it would not be pleasant. 
And it is seldom dignified or becoming. 

Forced by the law of our nature to 
obtrude a little of our element so that 
we may mildly thrive. though positively 
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Why This Is the 
Safe Electric 


Note the picture to the right. 


In driving a Rauch & Lang Electric all that you 
have to do is as follows: 


To start, push that lever forward. The farther you 
push it the faster you go—up to 18 or 20 miles an hour. 


To stop, pull the lever back. That shuts off the 
power, retards the car and then applies a powerful 
brake. The car stops immediately. All this is done 
in the one operation of pulling the lever back. 





The control handle locks with 
, ; : a Yale key. 
All the power can be shut off instantly with this 


lever in any position by simply dropping the hand on 
the metal ring directly below. A giant-strong foot- 


The car is not only theft- 
proof, but fool-proof and acci- 
dent-proof—all on account of 
this lever. ; 


brake may be brought into play at the same moment. 
The car, again, stops at once. It can’t start again 
until this lever is brought to the neutral position. 

Any one who wants a safe 
car must judge the safety of 
others by the Rauch & Lang 
standard. 


Either way to stop is unfailing and remarkably 
quick. And any woman or child is strong enough to 
lock the wheels with these brakes. 

There will probably never be 
a simpler way to operate a con- 
veyance. 


Both foot and hand brake may be used together, 
but either alone is sufficient. 

The natural impulse in emergencies is “pull a 

The natural impulse emergencies is to “pu The’ Rauch & Lang catalog 
goes into detail. Any ‘Rauch 
& Lang agent will gladly dem- 


onstrate. 
oy) f 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Co. 
2352 W. 25th Street, (Ieveland 


Exide Batteries standard equipment. Special 
Electric Pneumatic or Motz High- 
L ficiency Cushion Tires optional. (123) 


back.”’ - So you stop this car almost on the impulse— 
almost without knowing it. It’s the safest vehicle 


ever devised. And there’s no other car controlled 
like it. 
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It has brought this finest product of Maryland’s famous 
distilleries up to the highest stand of perfection 
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to flourish is impossible, we present a 
picture of most unlikable lines. We may 
strut foolishly or explain ourselves 
weightily or just be helplessly, desper- 
ately petulant; but though we may ap- 
pear unattractive, we should not be dis- . 
liked’ because of our capers. They are our 
struggles against a temporary death. We 
flounder just as we would to get our heads 
out of water and into air. Water is per- 
fect for those attuned to it, but neither 
safe nor natural for us, nor capable of 
showing us off at our best. The fishes and 
we would have a perfectly friendly feeling 
for each other, with distance between and 
each in our proper sphere, whereas an at- 
tempt at communion means discomfort at 
once. 


The only efficacious way in which to 
bring about a reform of any kind is to 
regard it as medicine which must be in- 
serted into society’s tea without its being 
aware of it. First tell every one, with an 
air of having just made a searching study 
of them, that you see they are progressive. 
Every one will let you go as far as that 
and enjoy it. Then be careful not to sug- 
gest any changes of any kind, as no one 
but mad reformers really like changes; 
and, above all, take care not to say any- 
thing against the establishea state of 
things, as every one likes. tremendously 
the established state of things, if. for no 
other reason than their doubt of any other 
state being possible. 

Then by the most wearing and difficult 
maneuvers get as many people as_pos- 
sible to feel that they have always be- 
lieved certain things which the great 
thinkers of very long ago evolved, but 
which few people have the sagacity to 
believe in to-day, and which-by believing 
in themselves places them in the front 
rank of humanity, their faces confronting 
the future, their backs warmly near the 
best and most substantially ‘iimovable 
people. If patience permits, a little may 
be accomplished in this way. It. will, 
however, be flung aside in moments of 
action and only kept for the more deco- 
rative uses. If any other method of re- 
form is tried nothing will be accomplished 
because of the trying but rooted aversion 
people have to being pulled over rough 
roads by the hair of the head at a pace 
determined by reformers. 





Dog Biscuits 

Tuirty or forty years ago the business 
of making dog biscuits was represented 
by one small: shop ‘in Holborn, London, 
and there was a weekly sale of only one 
or two tons. ‘Nowadays there are numer- 
ous factories in England and in this 
country and these have daily outputs ex- 
ceeding by many times the output of the 
little Holborn shop of years ago. 

Generally ‘speaking, this dog food is 
made of wheaten  flour—chiefly that 
known as “ middlings ”—oatmeal, dates, 
beets, and “ prairie meat.” Dates were 
the first article of a vegetable or fruity 
nature introduced and have had the anti- 
scorbutic effect so desirable in the feeding 
of dogs. 

For many years dates were the only 
addition to the food employed and at that 
time it was thought that fresh vegetables 
should be given twice a week in addition 
to the biscuit. A search for something 
that would obviate the need for this 
addition led to the discovery that the only 
vegetable that did not lose its distinguish- 
ing properties under the great heat to 
which the cakes are subjected in baking 
is the beet; and, as it has all the desirable 
elements, for some years past the greater 
part of the biscuits sent out have con- 
tained this ingredient. 

The last ingredient is “ prairie meat,” 
which is not, as some persons suppose, 
tallow, grease, or butchers’ refuse. It is 
meat from which all fat has been re- 
moved, but the most valuable gristle and 
bones remain to be ground up, and it is 
not only of the best quality from a feed- 
ing point of view, but perfectly sweet and 
good. Analysis has shown that it is much 
more nutritious than the beef usually sold 
in the butchers’ shops. 





Tall Queens and Tiny Kings 

MAny European monarchs are of shorter 
stature than their queens. George V. is 
several inches shorter than Queen Mary. 
The German Empress is slightly taller 
than the Kaiser; and it is alleged that 
when they are being photographed to- 
gether William sees that the Queen takes 
a seat while he himself stands. 

The Tsar of all the Russias is by no 
means as tall as his consort and Alfonso 
of Spain is said to be a head shorter than 
Queen Victoria Eugenie. The King of 
Italy hardly reaches to the shoulder of 
his Montenegrin wife. The Queen of Den- 
mark; too, is taller than her husband. 

Exceptions are the King of Norway and 
the King of the Belgians. The latter. six 
feet two inches in height, is the tallest 
ruler in Europe. 
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SOME OF THE MEMORABLE HAPPENINGS AT LAST WEER’S 


BIRTHDAY DINNER 


DINNER in honor of the seventy- 
fifth birthday of William Dean 
ilowells was given by Colonel George 
% Harvey at Sherry’s, New York, on 
) March’ 2d. A reception was held 
he at half-past six o’clock, and more 
than four hundred men and women 
OY) prominent in letters congratulated 
¥ Mr. Wowells and wished him many 
added years. Practically every literary celebrity in 
the United States was present—never before in Amer- 
ica have so many literary people been gathered under 
one roof; and President Taft came over from Wash- 
ington to do honor to the venerable author. : 
Mr. Howells sat at Colonel IHarvey’s right hand and 
President Taft at his left. The dinner was served at 
fifty small tables. President Taft, Hamilton W. Ma- 
bie. Winston Churchill, Basil King, William Allen 
White, Augustus Thomas, and James Barnes spoke, 
in addition to the guest of honor and his host. 








Colonel Harvey’s Prefatory Remarks 

Colonel Harvey spoke as follows in greeting and 
introduction: 

The first realization that springs from a glance at 
your birthday party, sir, is that of your own amazing 
versatility. One needs only to recall the titles of your 
books to paint the picture. The unique gathering it- 
self, for example, might be designated with exacti- 
tude as “ A Modern Instance.” You find yourself pri- 
marily among “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance.” 
Behold, sir, with gratification and delight the “ Hero- 
ines of Fiction” and rest assured that not one is 
“A Counterfeit Presentment.” 

The mere presence of so many Wives without their 
husbands and vice versa affords a vivid reminder of 
* No Love Lost.” Before the evening closes it is quite 
within the range of possibility that we shall hear 
“Stories of Ohio.” For myself T freely admit that I 
am assuming “ A Fearful Responsibility ” and I plead 
for the full exercise of “ The Quality of Mercy.” You 
yourself will be confronted presently by “ An Impera- 
tive Duty.” while on your right, if you but turn your 
head, you will perceive “A Little Girl Among the 
Masters ”——between two of them, if I may be permitted 
to say as much. And so we might continue almost in- 
definitely, even, IT dare say, to the point of finding 
somewhere in the room * A Pair of Patient Lovers.” 

No less varied than your literary product lias been 
your work, and here again you breathe an atmosphere 
of congeniality. You have edited newspapers. Our 
most famous journalists are here. You have published 
a book or two. Behoid, sir, our greatest publishers. 
You have set type. In that by-gone occupation I 
claim companionship before the time when inventive 
ingenuity transformed an art into a science. You are 
a novelist, a poet, and a dramatist. A novelist, a 
poet, and a dramatist shall address you. 

But, sir, never forget that you began your splendid 
eareer as a native of Ohio. As such it was inevitable 
that public oflice should not only pursue, but overtake 
vou, as in truth it did, to the, joy of mankind, since 
it landed you in your beloved Venice. As a statesman, 
then, a statesman from Ohio, if you please, you natur- 
ally crave the delight of sympathetic comradeship 
upon an occasion such as this, That void, sir, shall 
be filled to overflowing. Indeed, I may be so bold as 
to declare unhesitatingly that he who links arms with 
you to-night as a public servant is not only a native 
of Ohio, but is, with one exception, the most distin- 
vuished native of Ohio now living. 

The delegates who framed the Federal Constitution 
decreed at first as follows: 

* The executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a single person. Tis style shall be ‘ Presi- 
dent of the United States’ and his title shall be ‘ His 
Excellency.’ ” 

Subsequently they dropped the “title,” but they kept 
the “style.” Hence the word.“ stylish,” meaning, hand- 
some in person aid grvcious in demeanor...’ Yet another 
cognomen Was proposed and, indeed, is frequently used 
to this very day. That is “ Chief Magistrate.” It is 
an appellation which personally I have always liked 
and which IT should surely elect as peculiarly fitting 
in this particular instance. What are the attributes 
of a great Chief Magistrate? Pliny, Plutarch, Aris- 
totle, Montaigne—all agree. He must be a wise. man; 
he must be a brave man; he must be a kindly man; 
he must be a patient man; above all, he must be a 
just man. Such an one, sir, it is the exceptional bless- 
ing of our beloved country now to possess—the embodi- 
ment. in truth, of sagacity, of moral courage, of be- 
nignity, of leniency. of justice. ; 

There is yet another attribute held in high esteem 
by the philosopher who guided the Medicis. “ The 
good and wise prince,” he writes, “should be a lover 
and protector of men of letters.” That sentiment 
surely we can all indorse. It completes the list of 
essential qualities. By his presence to-night, sir, our 
Chief Magistrate is proved in the last analysis as one 
who keeps the faith, 

But obedience to the letter, no less than to the 
spirit of our fundamental law, requires recognition of 
the “style” designated by the Constitution. And, 
much as we may prefer the other, truly it is not so 
bad. 

I have the honor, sir and ladies and gentlemen, to 
present the President of the United States. 

President Taft’s Speech 

President Taft spoke as follows: 

I have traveled from Washington here to do honor 
to the greatest living American writer and novelist. 


TO THE DEAN OF AMERICAN LETTERS. 


T have done this because of the personal debt I feel 
for the pleasure he has given me in what he has writ- 
ten, in the pictures of American life and society and 
character he has painted, and with which I have had 
sufficient familiarity to know the truth and delicacy 
of his touch. Neither the rhythm, nor the emphasis, 
nor the shading of his meaning has robbed his style 
of the lucidity and clearness that delight a common 
mind like mine, and his delightful and kindly humor 
that leaves a flower in one’s memory has created a 
feeling of affection for the author that prompts an ex- 
pression like this. 

Easily at the head of the living literary men of 
the nation, Mr. Howells is entitled, on the celebration 
of his seventy-fifth birthday, to this tribute of respect. 

Like Shakespeare, like Burns, like Lincoln, Mr. 
Howells is not a university man, but he began his 
literary education on a country newspaper at a time 
of life when others begin to prepare for an academic 
training, and he has continued that education to this 
present period of youthful old age. 

I perhaps may say outside of the record that on 
the occasion of my graduation from Yale in 1881 Mr. 
Howells received the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
I was very nervous as I went up to receive my degree, 
and Mr. Howells spoke some comforting words to me. 
That was more than thirty years ago, but compli- 
ments don’t wear out. 

Born in Ohio, in a “ Boy’s Town” on the beautiful 
river, he formed what was there an unusual ambition 
to succeed as a man of letters, and he began at the 
very bottom rung of the ladder by learning to set 
type. By his Campaign ‘Life of , Lincoln he earned 
enough to enable him to take that charming wedding 
journey in which those of us that love old Quebec 
and the lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay often have 
followed him; and then, with the additional com- 
pensation for his political work, he became consul 
in Venice in the four years of Mr. Lintoln’s term. 
What Lusiness there was of a consular character be- 
tween the United States and the old mistress of the 
Adriatic he doubtless properly performed, but The 
Venetian Life which grew in that soil of patronage 
was a beautiful flower which makes us patient with 
the system that contributed much to the literary 
preparation of men like Hawthorne and Howells. 

Mr. Howells is not a writer whose periods of in- 
spiration are fitful and occasional, but he has educated 
and prepared himself to do literary work, as men 
work in other professions, making his mind and 
imagination respond to the regular demand of duty. 
Cn the other hand, unlike Trollope, who worked like 
a machine, finishing so many pages a day and show- 
ing in his work the evidences of haste and mechanical 
striving, all that has come from Mr. Howells’s pen 
is beautifully wrought out, with no suggestion of 
hurry or the oil of the machine. 

Mr. Howells, in his long and useful life, has been 
content to live in literature. He has attempted to 
play a part in no other sphere. By taste, by ability, 
by imagination, by the genius of taking pains, he finds 
himself now five years beyond the age of the psalm- 
ist, representing the best and highest of American 
literature. Everything that he has written sustains 
the highest standard of. social purity and aspiration, 
of refinement and morality, and of wholesome ideals, 
and he has added to American literature a treasure of 
literary excellence the enjoyment of which will make 
coming generations grateful. 
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Colonel Harvey’s Introduction of Mr. Howells 

Yesterday [said the host] an unprecedented tribute 
was paid to our guest. By request of the Superintend- 
ent of Libraries, Mr. Howells wrote a letter which was 
read in all the public schools. His closing words were 
these: 

“While I would wish you to love America most be- 
cause it is your home, I would have you love the 


? 


whole- world. and: think of-all-the; people in it as your: 


countrymen. You will hear péople’ more foolish than 


wicked’ say, “Our country, riglit>er wrong,’ but that. 


is a. false patriotism and: bad’ Americanism. When 
our country is wrong she-is worse than other countries 
when they are wrong, for she has more light than 
other countries, and we ought somehow: to. make her 
feel that we are sorry and ashamed for her.” 


“Tn that letter,” writes the discerning editor of the 
Springfield Republican, who, happily, is here to-night, 
“we have revealed one who always and first loves his 
fellow-men.” I could not hope in reason to improve 
upon that phrase as an introduction. Mr. President 
and ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Howells. . 
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Mr. Howells’s Speech 

Mr. Howells said: 

Some fifty-two years ago, come next summer, I sat 
with the great Hawthorne on the hill behind his 
house in Concord and heard him say several memorable 
things. The most memorable of these things was to 
the effect that there was nothing like recognition to 
make a man modest. At the time I supposed he was 
speaking of one of his neighbors, perhaps Thoreau, 
perhaps Alcott, who had not had recognition enough 
to make him modest. It has since occurred to me that 
he had the actual occasion in mind and was with a 
subtle prescience insinuating the kindly hope that I 
might profit by the insurpassable inducement to shrink 
into the background which has been given me _ here 
to-night. This, in fact. is what I propose to do when 
IT have made vou believe that T really mean it in put- 
ting away the crowns you have offered me on this 
little Lupercal of mine. I can do this the more easily 
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when I remember that the occasion was no more the 
effect of my wishing than of my deserving, but was 
created solely by that genius for hospitality in our 
host which bends all wills to it when it frees itself 
in the notion of a seventy-fifth birthday dinner or the 
like. I can do it still more easily, if possible, when I 
recall myself to consciousness of the fact that what- 
ever has brought you here, you are glad and proud 
to be here supremely because the occasion is honored 
by the nation in the presence of the man who honors 
the high office of Washington and Lincoln. 

If you ask me for some conjecture of mine as to 
why our host or his chief guest should have united in 
this occasion so apparently, so evidently inadequate, 
I will urge in their defense that I do not come seventy- 
five years of age every day, and that if I should prove 
aitogether unworthy of their kindness the occasion 
will not repeat itself though I should live to be a 
hundred. Except as a condition of being still alive, 
I would not have chosen to have a seventy-fifth birth- 
day. It is something that both precept and practice 
would have forbidden me. I have never had a 
seventy-fifth birthday before in my life and I am 
keenly aware that in now venturing upon one I am 
transcending the psalmist’s limit of threescore years 
and ten. Yet, with all this, I will not deny that there 
is some merit in having lived seventy-five years, in 
having outrun the psalmist with his hampering limit, 
though there is not so much merit as the man who 
has done it is apt to think. The very experience of 
life which has enlightened him on most points rather 
darkens him on this one and he comes to believe that 
scmehow he has done the things he has witnessed, or, 
if he has not done them, that they have been done 
because of him. I should like you to keep this 
amiable peculiarity of our race in view when I say 
what great things of our literature I have personally 
known and what great things I hope of it. 

As I understand, there are only two or three men 
here who are seventy-five years old, and not one 
woman, not a single one. You cannot, therefore, you 
unfavored juniors, impute to yourselves the merit 
of the great things done in American literature dur- 
ing the last three-quarters of a century as one can, 
however unwillingly, who has lived through that 
space of time; but I hope that the very youngest of 
you will listen tolerantly if I praise the things of the 
past as if they were my own. Yet I would not wish 
to praise the past at the cost of the future or the 
present, for I could not sincerely do that. It is no 
great virtue to believe; we have found that out as to 
many things; but neither is it great wisdom to deny; 
science itself has proved that about some things. Yet 

. belief is a great comfort; sometimes it is the only 
comfort we have. If we cannot always show our 
faith by our works we can always, I think, if our 
eyes are willing, find works of others to show our 
faith by. There has been no hour of our literary past, 
as I have lived it, when I had the least fear for our 
literary future; not even when the good fight for 
reality in literary art which I believed myself fighting 
seemed to be a losing fight did I bate my hope for the 
time to come or for the time that then was. 

To the backward glance the light of the past seems 
one great glow, but it is in fact a group of stellar 
fires; fixed stars not unaccompanied by wandering 
comets, not without the gaiety of aimless meteors. 
Perhaps it is as some incandescent mass that the 
future will behold this present when it has become 
the past, and we who sit here to-night shall appear 
one great glow without distinction of age or sex or 
any qualitative difference in our several glory. But 
we who sit here to-night are keenly aware of distinc- 
tions and of differences. Such of us as are the fixed 
stars know very well which are the wandering comets 
and which are aimless meteors kindling only in their 
passage through our atmosphere. It has been so in 
every period; and if I say that I knew at first hand 
the luminaries of a by-gone period it is not merely 
to attribute their greatness to my acquaintance with 
tliem; but-it is:also to affirm their essential conscious- 
less of- difference from one another. They differed as 
-the stars differ in glory and always will, though the 
stars may’ not know it as these great men did. The 
list of them is very long, and I may say that if I 
missed the personal acquaintance of Cooper and Ir- 
ving and Poe and Prescott I was personally acquainted 
with all the others in whom the story of American 
literature sums itself. I knew Hawthorne and Emer- 
son and Walt Whitman; I knew Longfellow and 
Holmes and Whittier and Lowell; I knew Bryant 
and Bancroft and Motley; I knew Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Julia Ward Howe; I knew Artemus Ward 
and Stockton and Mark Twain; I knew Parkman and 
Fiske. Names refulgent still, however the fire, never 
to be returned, seems beginning to die out of some of 
them; names such as‘ we have hardly the like of. 

Hardly the like of? T say this, but I say it asking- 
ly and at the worst wistfully in fear of your response 
to a question which I should myself answer cour- 
ageously rather than categorically. I should not want 
to be damped by your doubt or to have my ever- 
youthful faith dashed by your experience, and so be- 
fore you can get in a word I make haste to declare, 
Yes, we have many like them, but of no more identity 
with them than they felt with one another. As far 
as they were truly great they must have perceived 
that they were not so great as they had grewn to 
seem and each must have perceived even more clearly 
that the others were not so great. But it is not 
this point that I care to insist upon, it is another; 
it is that difference in the present from the past 
which I think is inevitable from what seems the 
new conditioning of our lives. All of human lifc has 
turned more and more to the light of democracy, 
the light of equality, if you please. Literature, which 

















was once of the cloister, the school, has become more 
and more of the forum and incidentally of the mar- 
ket-place. But it is actuated now by as high and 
noble motives as ever it was in the history of the 
world; and I think that in turning from the vain 
endeavor of creating beauty and devoting itself to 
the effort of ascertaining life it is actuated by a 
clearer motive than before. If we have no single 
name so sovereign as these names I have cited, we 
have many talents which do things impossible to the 
geniuses who were these names on earth. Let us love 
them, let us honor them; we cannot worship them too 
much, but let us remember their limitations and 
consider the potentiality of the artists who now are 
and are to be. Let us recognize the fact that in the 
present vast output of literature the pure gold is 
not less in quantity because the mass of dirt and 
dross is so immeasurably greater than in the days 
of another sort of mining. I myself believe there is 
gold greater in quantity and that possibly in a criti- 
cal analysis the report of the assayer will declare 
as high a percentage of the genuine metal. I am not 
dismayed by the numbers who have taken to litera- 
ture in these days and found a living in it. At first 
it seems a little odd, a little droll to have a publisher 
announce a novel as “by a new writer”; but when 
there are so many new readers, why should not the 
new writers have their innings? The old ones have 
had theirs and even the old readers do not want them 
always. Ought not we old writers, who are con- 
fronting a new life elsewhere at such close range, 
try to be in love with the new literature here? I 
myself am going to cultivate an affection for it from 
this on. 

The great men I have named could not do just 
the fine things, the brave things, the true things 
that are done now by the men I will not name lest 
I miss some in the long count. In my time I have 
seen a whole literature grow up and flourish into 
national proportions. Nearly all the writers I have 
been naming were New-Englanders, but now our wri- 
ters are of every sectional origin and constitute an 
American authorship. They are of the West and the 
South, as well as of the North and East, and more 
and more their work tastes of the soil that mothered 
them. Once we had a New England literature, now 
we have an American literature, and Indianapolis is, 
as Boston was, a city in which books are held dear 
and the art of them is prized above any other. 
The poets, the best of them, are of or from the West; 
our best historian is a Western man; our students 
of the human mind in the past and the human soul 
in the present—a very stellar group—are of the East; 
but our novelists and our novelettists are from every 
part of the country; and each is devoted wittingly 
or unwittingly to the representation of the America 
that he knows best because he has lived it most. 

A literature as authentic and distinctive as our 
journalism has. grown up in the years since the 
Civil War; my years, which must seem almost ante- 
diluvian to some of you here, and with this literature 
as truly as with our commerce and our finance the 
American consciousness has increased. We makers 
of that literature may not always realize it and the 
readers of that literature very seldom knew it, but 
the fact remains; and its genius may be intelligibly 
traced for, I think. We began our national career 
by having no literature of our own; our reading, ex- 
cept in the very noble political writing of the fathers, 
came from England; and then, as the rift between 
the two countries deepened and widened, it began to 
come from the European continent. When I com- 
menced author it was yet ‘coming very little from that 
continent. We still prayed at the old shrines; and 
our knees knocked together at the names of the awful 
gods of English criticism who scarcely even deigned 
an open contempt for our poor little offerings. Grad- 
ually the light which showed us the way dawned 
upon us and it dawned from the countenance of that 
most generous of the nations, from France, from the 
face of her who befriended us in our struggle to be 
an independent people; from France whose schools 
no less of literature than of art and science are freely 
open to any in the whole world who will learn. Some 
of you may not know this, but I know it, for I am 
of the generation that lived it and I would fain 
help’ to have it remembered that it was with the 
French masters, the continental masters, we studied 
to imitate nature, and gave American fiction the 
bent which it still keeps wherever it is vital. You 
may not know it, or, if you know it, you may not 
own it, but this is the fact, and though a flood of 
unreality followed us and swept us under, when that 
deluge went down there all over the land, the seed 
that we had planted, behold! it had sprouted and 
stood— 

“ Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil.” 


TI would have you all, whatever esthetic thinking or 
feeling in art you are of, look about you and see 
whether every plant now bearing good and nourishing 
fruit is not of that growth. 

There are many kinds of art, but there is only one 
best kind; and while every one ought to be freely 
suffered and cordially welcomed to do the thing he 
most likes to do, none of us should forget that there 
is only one best thing. Look about you, J say, not 
enly in America, but in England, and you will see that 
what I say is true, for the English, too, have come to 
the right faith in their latest and greatest work. But 
we came to this faith first because we had opener 


minds than the English and because we brought a. 


willingness to learn of those masters who could teach, 
because we also were somehow instinctively conti- 
nental. Since then a world of continental art has of- 
fered itself to us.- Masterpieces have come to us from 
everywhere—from Norway, from Russia, from Poland, 
from Spain, from Italy, from Portugal—and I know 
no higher joy-than to recognize that our best work 
is a response in form and spirit to that best kind 
which these masterpieces exemplify. Our fiction so 
far as it really exists is of the European and not the 
English make and the newer English fiction, so far 
as it really exists, is not of the English, but of the 
European make, the Ani... make, 
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If I come now to speak of poetry, I own there are 
no sources so sweet and pure as the English sources. 
jut I do not willingly yield the primacy in poetry to 
the English poets contemporary with the American 
poets I knew. Longfellow and Bryant and Emerson 
and Whittier and Lowell and Holmes— 


“Touched the tender stops of various quills ” 


to as beautiful effect of truth as the English poets 
of their time and, perhaps, in even wider range. But 
they belonged to an idealistic period when men 
dreamed of human perfectibility through one mighty 
reform. Their dream was that if the slaves were 
freed there could hardiy be sorrow on the earth which 
our good-will could not easily assuage. Now long 
ago the slaves were freed, but through the rift of the 
poet’s broken dream the faces of underwaged women 
and overworked children stare at us; and it does not 
seem as if it were a sufficient change that now those 
faces are white and not black. Has the real fright- 
ened the ideal from us? Is poetry so essentially of 
the ideal that it must go into exile with it? Or is 
it that our poetry is not equal to the claim which 
humanity has upon America beyond all other lands 
and shrinks from a duty which should be her solemn 
joy? They who dreamed that beautiful dream in other 
days were each at some moment realists in their lives 
as they were idealists in their art. Each according 
to his gift laid his offering on the altar of freedom; 
but has each of our later poets, according to his gift, 
laid his offering on the altar of justice? For equality, 
which is justice writ large, is now the hope of hu- 
manity and its service is the condition which has 
effected itself even in the mystical sources where the 
inspirations of art have their rise. Yet I am ready, 
almost ready, to say that as much good poetry is 
written in this time as in the time that is past; but 
it is not the poetry of the few, it is the poetry of the 
many. We no longer have supremacies, we no longer 
have primacies; the gods, the half-gods; the heroes 
are gone, I hope not to return; and it is the high 
average which reigns in this as in all American things. 
Amidst the misgivings of our excellence in poetry we 
may console ourselves with the fact that the average 
in it is higher than ever before. 

This I truly believe, though I could not allege the 
proofs as easily as I’could allege these of our national 
advance in the art of the stage. Not less wonderful 
to me than the growth of the American novel in the 
fifty years which have now passed like a vision of 
the night is the growth of the American play. Scarce- 
ly less astonishing is that mood of ours, for it is 
only a mood, to which this fact is not apparent. I 
had greatly admired the modern English drama with 
hardly a question of its superiority to ours, but last 
summer, when I was expressing my high sense of it 
to an Englishman in London, he said: ‘“ Yes, but you 
know you are doing much better things at home,” and 
though he gave me no instances he set me thinking, 
and I thought I perceived that in their very difference 
from the English things which I had so admired there 
was that which at least equaled our things with theirs. 
JT thought I saw that while the English dramatists 
painted manners so wonderfully well ours painted 
nature, our every-day American nature, which at the 
bottom of its heart is always human nature. If they 
did not paint manners so well it was perhaps because 
we had none to paint, or perhaps -because our cus- 
toms, which we make do for manners, change so rapid- 
ly from day to day, from Boston to Pittsburg, from 
to-morrow to the day after, and from Pittsburg to 
Oklahoma, that the kinetegraph alone can catch them. 
Besides, our drama is still very new. Before the great 
Civil War which fertilized the fields of thought among 
us, as well as the fields of battle with the blood of 
its sacrifice, we had no drama which was essentially 
American except the wretched stage travesty of that 
most essentially American novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
But now already we have a drama which has touched 
our life at many characteristic points, which has dealt 
with our moral and material problems and penetrated 
the psychological regions which it seemed impossible 
an art so objective should reach. Mainly it has been 
gay as our prevalent mood is; mainly it has been 
honest as our habit is in cases where we believe we 
can afford it; mainly it has been decent and clean 
and sweet as our average life is; and now that Ibsen 
no longer writes new plays, I would rather take my 
chance of pleasure and profit with a new American 
ray than with any other sort of new play. We are 
still waiting our Shakespeare, but we can very well 
wait patiently for him; perhaps one Shakespeare is 
enough for all time; and in the mean while we may 
console ourselves in the drama as in poetry with that 
high or higher average which is the distinctive Ameri- 
can thing. 

It is this which most consoles me for our bereave- 
ment in a region where it seems irreparable. In that 
American humor which within the half-century of 
my observation developed itself in such proportion 
as almost to dwarf any other growth of our air, there 
was one humorist who when he died might well have 
given us the sense of Shakespearian loss, though we 
were not yet aware of a Shakespearian gain. But 
the soul of Mark Twain which divined and uttered the 
inmost and most immanent American mood has passed 
again so lastingly into the American consciousness 
that it will remain the inspiration of that high or 
higher average in humor which once again is the dis- 
tinctively American thing. It will take many forms 
and offer many aspects to our glad recognition. But 
hereafter that high or higher average of our humor 
must always be generous and magnanimous; in its 
broadest clowning, its wildest grotesquery, it can never 
forget to be kind, to be more than kind to the whole 
world that the touch of nature makes kin, but espe- 
cially kind to those that the world and the world’s 
law seem to have kept strangers to the rest of the 
family. 

If I had been witness to no other surpassing things 
of American growth in my fifty years of observation, 
I should think it glory enough to have tived in the 
same time and in the same land with the man whose 
name must always embody American humor to human 
remembrance. What has been my own influence on 
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that time in that land I should like so much to say, 
so much to say! But the theme is too vast, if not 
for my powers, then for your patience. Regretfully, 
very sorrowfully, I turn from the alluring oppor- 
tunity. I shall never be just seventy-five years old 
again, and the ripe occasion must go rot in these bins 
of oblivion where so much fruit has failed of even the 
sad immortality of cold storage. Yet, in the midst of 
my self-denial, in my poignant regret for having said 
so little about myself in my survey of things, “all 
which I was and part of which I saw,” if I may so 
construe the Latin, I am very truly grateful for all 
the kind things you are going to say of me. I must 
spend the rest of my days trying to puzzle out the 
reason of them, unless I lay it at once to your com- 
passion for a man who is seventy-five years old and 
still lives. But in venturing to live on I have the 
hope of returning those things in kind, for I under- 
stand that it is the purpose of our host to give you 
each a birthday dinner as fast as you become 
seventy-five years old and that his most honored 
guest, still typifying the nation at its best, will come 
to them all. 


EM 


Silas Lapham Speaks 


As Mr. Howells sat down, and before the applause 
had died away, the lights were lowered and there ap- 
peared an odd figure, tall, red-bearded, with close- 
fitting, strapped trousers and old-fashioned cutaway 
coat. It was Silas Lapham, impersonated by James 
Barnes. Speaking at times to his novelist-creator and 
at times to the guests, Silas Lapham recited these 
verses: 


Nigh thirty years ago you knew me well; 
Maybe it’s longer. Only you can tell 
How long ago it was that first you took 
To the idea of writing up a book ~ 
About myself, my family, and my paint, 
My fight with Fortune—ain’t it really quaint 
That during all these years I’ve kept the same 
As when you wrote me? You must know my name. 
I, Silas Lapham, rise to greet you now 
On this your birthday and to make my bow 
To all your friends and mine assembled here. 
To do you honor. Let me state it clear 
You made me live, you wrought me with your pen, 
So from your pages I step forth agein. 
» » . 
You brought me from the farm and from the plough; 
You made a soldier of me, taught me how 
To climb the ladder of success, and wealth 
Came slowly to me—and you gave me health 
And Pride and Character—all these, I took. 
(To audience.) 
Ah, you who’ve only read me, will you look 
Once more into the pages and discern 
The lessons that the self-made man might learn? 


(To William Dean Howells.) 

And you, my author—father of my life— 

Out of your brain you blessed me with a wife 
And children. Ah, you surely loved them too, 
As I did. They were precious dear to you, 
My daughters. Be you very well content; 
Their love for me repaid the love you spent. 


Their little tragedies that kept awake 

Us three o’ nights—how often for their sake 

You shared the sleepless small hours, thinking hard 

How two young lives should not be spoiled or marred. 

Secrets of ours you held. I said “us three ”-— 

Of course I meant m’wife and you and me— 

Talking as parents talk of children’s woes 

Dear little “ Rene,” Penelope! God knows 

That we done right by both—leastways we tried 

According to our lights. (To audience.) Let you 
decide 

What you’d have done. You smile and nod. (To 
W. D. H.) You see 

Love laughs at parents. Better let him be. 

h, I was close at trade—you made me so, 
William Dean Howells—but our good friends know, 


Through hardships, sorrow, wreck of well-laid plan 
You kept me constant, made of me a man 

Who boasted, yet who did. 1 strived my best 

To make, to gain—to win—and all the rest 

Who thwarted me could go against the wall! 

You made me strong to rise-—yet stronger in my fall. 
You taught me that no man can rest alone 

On business codes; success cannot atone 

For aching conscience. You led up to this: 

That money paves no road to earthly bliss! 

You made me human and you suffered through 

The long list of my failures; oh, you knew 

The heartaches and the pangs you made me feel 
In breaking my proud spirit on the wheel. 


Now looking back together, let us think 
Aloud awhile. There are some things that link 
*Most any man so closely to his past 

He can’t escape—they’re written there to last. 
And so I’ll ask you—knowing as you did 

The kind of man I be—why I backslid 

And didn’t take my profits when I could. 

I warn’t so very bad—you made me good; 

You and m’wife together just conspired 

To make your readers like me—both were tired 
A-hearing me brag of what my money ’d do. 
That was the fact, I guess. And so I grew 

To know I’d married a sharp-talking saint 
Who made me happy though I failed in paint. 


I have forgiven you—for this same share. 

Oh, but you made it hard—yet played me fair! 
Fairer than I played others sometimes—yes, 

But business was business. Now I must confess 
I’ve talked lots to myself—it was a trick 

I got in the first chapter—talk will stick 

To self-made men, referring to themselves— 

Let other author-parents search their shelves. 
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You’re older than I be—or was: You mark 
Threescore and fifteen years, I'm told. 3ut, hark, 
We'll live together! (To audience.) So ’tis not fare- 
well 
To you, good friends of ours; we’ve quite a spell 
To live and to be read. (7'o W. D. H.) We have 
no ages, 
And so I step once more back to your pages. 
Address of Winston Churchill 

Winston Churchill spoke as follows: 

When [ was in Boston the other day I ran across 
two of the most distinguished of our New England 
writers and each of them spoke of this dinner. Each 
of them gave me three reasons for coming here to- 
night, and I venture to say it is the same reason 
which has brought every man and woman to this dis- 
tinguished gathering—affection, respect, and admira- 
tion for William Dean Howells. 

1 cannot but think it is somewhat presumptuous for 
me to speak of him, since my acquaintance with him 
lias been chiefly confined to his writings. I am so 
seldom out of New Hampshire that I regret to say 
1 have missed a personal relationship, the value of 
which is universally acknowledged by those whose 
privilege it has been to profit by it. 

It is interesting in these modern days when the 
shuttle is moving with such bewildering rapidity, when 
the threads unconsciously woven into our lives are 
so numerous and seemingly so tangled, to pause and 
attempt to discover the pattern which any particular 
individual has traced upon the cloth. For we are all 
weaving patterns inte the lives of others and often 
these of more importance than we shall ever divine. 

So when I was asked to say a few words here this 
evening I tried to analyze with some definiteness just 
what Mr. Howells meant to me. And I find that, first 
of all, the sight of his name in print has come more 
and more to suggest a quality of great value in 
America to-day, honest workmanship. The fertility 
of our native inventive genius, as well as the tempta- 
tions offered by the perplexing variety and novelty 
of the life passing before our eyes, threaten continually 
to carry us away, incite us to record as many aspects 
as we can, in our brief existence, of a new and shifting 
civilization. Mr. Howells stands not only for the con- 
ception—the thing itself, but also—what I think more 
important—how the thing is done. 

And secondly, he stands for another quality which 
(it is becoming increasingly apparent) must be a 
part of the equipment of the serious and responsible 
modern novelist—a consistent philosophy—viewpoint 
of life. It may not be our good fortune to achieve one 
so early as Mr. Howells did his own and our phi- 
losophy may not necessarily be his. But I believe if 
we hope ultimately to count that we must develop a 
viewpoint. 

Again, he stands for something which should earn 
for him the gratitude of all men of letters, that purity 
of the English language of which we are in America 
in a large sense the trustees, and at a time when it 
is threatened and assailed by an insidious multitude 
of polyglot corruptions. 

Perhaps not the least of the debts which literature 
owes him is that he has kept himself clean against the 
pollution of American letters by the muddy tide of 
commercialism, of materialism, which has swept over 
our country and which is leaving its stain, I am sorry 
to say, on other dignified professions besides our own. 

[ cannot wish him friends, for he has them in abun- 
dance. And he is filled with honors. But I do wish 
him, and heartily, many more years as the dean of 
American letters, as the guardian of the dignity and 
freedom of our literature. 

Mr. Mabie’s Speech 

Hamilton W. Mabie said: 

There is a pretty legend about a gentleman of 
Naples who fought thirteen duels to sustain his con- 
tention that Ariosto was a greater poet than Tasso. 
As he lay dying, after the thirteenth duel, he ex- 
pressed his sincere regret that now he should never 
be able to read the work of either poet! I am not 
in that position, for I have read Mr. Howells from 
my youth up; and if he objects to this phrase I will 
modify it by saying, from my comparative youth up. 
He has said that the man who introduces you always 
says those things about you which, you secretly be- 
lieve to be true. This is one of those happy phrases 
which belong to the fiction side of his writing, for 
every one knows that a more modest man, nor a more 
retiring one, never put pen to paper. To-night we 
are invading his privacy; and I, fer one, have such 
respect for privacy that I am not willing to be a 
party even to a friendly invasion. I shall not speak 
of Mr. Howells, therefore, but of an imaginary per- 
son who was born in Ohio at the right time in the 
last century. You remember that some Far-Western 
wit once said that Ohio was settled by people who 
started to go West and lost their nerve. But Ohio 
has long been a nursery of statesmen, and of writers 
as well. 

Let us imagine that this person of whom I speak 
began in the composing-room of a newspaper; and 
that. instead of learning first in a didactic way the 
art of writing, his fingers came to know the feel 
of the type; and he came to know through observa- 
tion the very stuff of which the life around him was 
made. Here, then, we have a man over whom the 
classic tradition did not cast its spell in his youth, 
who studied the rudiments of life and the rudiments 
of art at the same moment, and whose career attests 
the vitality of this earliest unity of interests. 

Ohio detines one of the few localities on this conti- 
nent which has atmosphere. In that State one sees 
on carly spring days or late autumn afternoons a 
landseape suffused with that mysterious quality 
which we call atmosphere; in which the hard out- 
lines, without losing their reality, take on a_ poetic 
suggestiveness; and one sees the landscape not in a 
dream, but brooded over by the sky. If one is a 
hoy in such a country, he will learn early and inti- 
mately that the sky must be studied from the earth, 
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can never be seen without the 
If he is fortunately endowed, he will become an 
observer; but he will not divorce the power of seeing 
from that higher vision, which is not of the eye, 
but of the mind. 

A year ago they were telling a story in Florence 


and that the earth 
sky. 


of two American women meeting on the Ponte 
Vecchio. One said to the other, “Is this Florence 
or Venice?” And the other said, “What day of the 
week is it?” “ Wednesday,” replied the first. ‘“ Then,” 
said the second, “ it is Venice.” 

Let us imagine this young man transferred from 
Ohio to Venice; from the young world to the very 
old; from the country of to-day and to-morrow to 
the city of the splendid past. 

Here, then, one would imagine the young American, 
born with taste, with the instinct for knowledge 
which means culture, might have been overborne by 
a wealth of associations and swept from his footing 
in the realities of the modern world. But, if this 
youth had been asked, he probably would have said, 
as Mr. Howells once said, “It does not make any 
difference how long one lives in Venice, at the end 
it is still a dream.” But what a beautiful dream it 
was! How it enriched the imagination and tem- 
pered the observation of this young writer! With 
what sensitiveness he caught the elusive charm which 
issues from the lagoon! Keenly sensitive to the 
glory of the past and intensely American, the shadow 
of Austrian oppression rested upon him; and, as in 
Mr. Howells’s case, he felt deeply the humiliation 
of the people to whom the Far East had once paid 
tribute, and whose civie life had been more magnifi- 
cently dressed than that of any other people in the 
history of the world. Venice spoke not only to the 
imagination of this young writer; she was also the 
university in which he began the study of modern 
languages; for the modern spirit was so strong in 
him, and he was so distinctively a man of his time, 
that to know Italian and French and Spanish was 
more than an accomplishment: it was part of a train- 
ing which not only affected his art, but broadened 
his sympathies and deepened the passion for human- 
ity, which was one of his prime qualities. 

Imagine this young American, steeped in the tra- 
ditions of beauty and culture of the older world in 
its modern aspects, going back to his own country; 
young, ardent, generous, and thoroughly trained. It 
would seem inevitable that upon such a man should 
fall the responsibilities that had been borne by Lowell 
and Fields, and that the earliest and still the most 
distinctive literary periodical in the country should 


come under his supervision and should reflect his - 


knowledge of the old and his quick and helpful sym- 
pathy with the new. It would have been a fortunate 
moment, for there were inspiring figures in the Cam- 
bridge of that day—men of marked and fascinating 
personality. If this young man could have met them 
with his ardor, he would have loved them. If he had 
written his recollections of them he would not have 
called them My Reminiscences, but My Literary Pas- 
sions. It was a happy moment in other ways. One 
period of literary expression had passed’; one epoch 
of national history had closed; the making of the 
nation was complete; a new chapter was opened; 
and, wherever this young man of rare talent, who 
felt the attraction of character and could read it 
with his imagination, turned, he found figures ready 
to his hand. Balzac had come at the right moment to 
transfer into the Comedie- Humaine great sections of 
the social life of his time. Dickens and Thackeray 
owed as much to their sitters as Rembrandt to the 
men and women he painted. Hawthorne, with subtle 
and sensitive art, had portrayed the pure New Eng- 
land type. The hour was ready for this young man; 
and it fell to him to touch with a beautiful skill, 
with humor, and with integrity of observation the 
American life of his day. 

Tmagine how finely a man of this temper and train- 
ing would touch the ideals, the personality, sensitive 
but vigorous, the unspoiled charm of purity and 
dignity of the American girl, born, perhaps, in Maine, 
and going to Europe for the first time. In the open- 
ing of the new era there were figures of a new type: 
men bustling to the front, untrained, but of powerful 
will and penetrating practical intelligence; and one 
can imagine this young writer drawn to the study of 
this type. One can imagine him writing a story like 
The Rise of Silas Lapham, which some of us count one 
of the original novels in our fiction; done with such 
art that one hesitates to call it a “human docu- 
ment” Jest he should brush with a heavy hand the 
bloom of feeling which lies on the surface of it. 

One can imagine this man, grown older, going to the 
metropolis, where life is not half so comfortable, but 
where it is intensely, almost overpoweringly interest- 
ing, and bringing the freshness of an unspoiled mind to 
this great mart, where some men pray and many specu- 
late and all work out their destiny according to their 
natures. One can imagine him reporting A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. 

And all this time, side by side with this running 
stream of fiction, this student of life, this accom- 
plished artist, would be seeing and thinking; and in 
essay and poem his gentle but open-eyed philosophy 
of life would find expression. 

If, for instance, ‘The Easy Chair” were left by 
that master of the beautiful phrase, who wore through 
bitter controversy and the storm of war the white 
flower of a blameless life, one would turn involuntarily 
to a man so admirably trained for the kind of com- 
ment on life which Addison would have made if he had 
lived in the nineteenth century; or, shall we rather 
say, Steele, since here is a flexibility, a humor, a 
lightness of touch which belong to Steele rather than 
to Addison. 

One can imagine such a career as this, lived in the 
public view and yet never sacrificing its privacy, 
making its appeal to a whole people, and yet never 
surrendering for a moment its convictions. A deli- 
cate art indeed, but a very deep and beautiful feeling 
for all humankind; an _ instinctive and passionate 
love of liberty, an unassuming but dauntless courage. 
Would it be extraordinary that when such a career 
should reach its seventh decade we should: find that 
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the seeds of helpfulness sown by the way of unassum- 
ing sincerity and charm of manner had blossomed 
into a universal regard and affection, so that when 
the name was spoken there was always a note of 
something intimate and personal in the appreciation 
that followed? 

If Mr. Howells were to have a birthday, and I 
should be honored with an invitation to say some- 
thing about him and his work, I fancy I should have 
said many of these things, only I should have said 
them with more grace and eloquence because I should 
have said them of a person for whom I have a very 
great respect and a very warm affection. Very likely 
I should have ventured a little farther afield and re- 
called the course of literature in our time, I should 
have measured the distance of his point of view from 
that of the literature and the art which culminated in 
the Superman; a superb, one-sided, and almost brutal 
enthronement of the strong over the weak; the arro- 
gant denial of all the great truths of the gospel of 
pity and helpfulness. Instead of this lonely path 
pursued by the soul that grows strong by ‘its separa- 
tion from its kind, its indifference to them and its 
exaltation of its own moods into universal law, I 
should have seen Mr. Howells, moved by the sorrows 
of humanity, passionately akin with them like Ruskin 
and Tolstoi, striking hands with his fellows. I should 
have seen within his work the steady light of a pas- 
sionate desire for social justice, I should see him a 
man whose delicate art has enriched the palace of life 
with a tracery as fine as that which hides the strength 
of the Damascus blade; but never sitting at ease and 
looking out of the windows on the sorrows of the 
world. 

And if I had looked at our own literature I think 
I should have found him striking a beautiful balance 
between the independence of judgment, the freshness 
of fecling, the democratic point of view of the New 
World, and the ripeness, the charm, and the refine- 
ment of the Gld World; one who knew life and art 
and loved both, but cared most for life. 

eK 
A Tribute from Kansas 

William Allen White made these remarks: 

What a blessed privilege it is to be one of the 
pioneers of a big historic movement and to live long 
enough to see the main army come up and camp where 
once angels feared to tread. Twenty-five years ago 
this country was in the midst of the greatest era of 
sheer materialism that it ever has known. As a na- 
tion we were crass. In the West we were booming. 
In the South we were seeing visions of a new pros- 
perity; in the East we were thinking in States and 
sities and sections translated into millions. 

In that day a kindly-mannered, stoutish, mild-voiced, 
middle-aged man took his pen in hand and began to 
write about altruism. Comparatively few people in 
the country at that time knew or cared what altruism 
meant. Mr. Howells was to the vast majority of the 
reading public at that time a most interesting literary 
man with a curious theory of life. It was the day 
when any man who could write anything without 
using “whereas,? ‘inasmuch as,” “therefore,” and 
“as follows” was regarded in America as one of 
“them damn literary fellers ” and little attention was 
paid to him. If Mr. Howells cared to preach altru- 
ism, it was to the powers that were in those days as 
though he had promulgated a new theory of the di- 
mensions. Doubtless a number of those who really 
knew what he was driving at were horrified and 
shocked that apparently so sane a man as Mr. Howells 
seemed to be should begin to exhibit signs of mental 
decay so early. But even those who were shocked 
were alarmed only for Mr. Howells. They did not 
know that he was a sower going forth to sow. 

For twenty-five years this sower has been scattering 
seeds. Some fell in good ground and now the earth 
is covered with the propaganda. Social justice is the 
one big dominant issue of all our politics. Business, 
religion, literature, art—all the relations of life are 
permeated with the idea of duty between men. And 
in this country no other single force during the past 
quarter of a century has so steadily stood for social 
and industrial righteousness as our dearly beloved 
friend. His hand holding the torch of light never has 
wearied. His vision never has been dimmed. A gentle, 
brave pioneer soul he has been. To him the newly 
awakening social conscience of his country owes much, 
for to him all that is just and beautiful in our na- 
tional life, all that is equitable and worthy in the new 
trend of our economic expression, is government—the 
many laws establishing justice between men that are 
being sustained by our Supreme Court—to him all 
these are but dreams that he has dreamed coming true. 
How sweet it must be to awaken from “a noble dream 
and find one’s dream still there and that nothing is 
gone but his sleep ”! 

TERIOK 
Basil King Speaks for Millions of Readers 

Mr. Basil King, the novelist, begged to speak as the 
representative of the millions of Mr. Howells’s un- 
known readers who during forty years had found his 
works a solace and a source of pleasure without ever 
having ventured to tell him so. They were not contined 
within the borders of the United States, but were 
spread over Great Britain, Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and were to be found in the smallest isles of the 
ocean. They had so many names that they were name- 
less, and so many voices that they were inarticulate, 
but in a company where great men were speaking of 
great things Mr. King asked to be allowed the privi- 
lege of presenting to the distinguished guest of the 
evening the heartfelt congratulations and affectionate 
homage of that myriad of his unrecognized friends 
who had only indirect means of speaking for them- 
selves. 

Augustus Thomas also spoke with eloquence and 
humor. 

SORIGK 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
Messages of congratulation to Mr. Howells had been 
received from writers of distinction both abroad and 
at home. Some of the letters follow: 























From Arnold Bennett 


GRAND Hore CALIFORNIE, CANNES, 
15 February, 1912. 

My pEAR CoLtoneL Harvey,—I hear with pain that 
you have taken advantage of my short temporary 
absence from the United States to arrange a dinner 
in honor of William Dean, Howells. I suppose you 
were afraid that if he and I got together he might 
be found not disagreeing with those views on certain 
Victorian novelists which I have expressed once too 
often and which have procured my ruin in the esteem 
of all thoughtful Americans. I would have given 
much to be able to be present at this dinner, for there 
is no man of letters in the whole world whom I re- 
gard more highly than I regard your guest. 

It may astonish you to learn that even thirty years 
ago—and more—lIIARPER’S used to penetrate monthly 
into the savage wilderness of the Five Towns and that 
the first literary essays I ever read were those of 
W. D. Howells and Russell Lowell. (I preferred the 
former because they were more friendly, persuasive, 
and human.) Thus I was at a tender age more 
American than some Americans. My delight in W. D. 
Howells has never lessened; it has, indeed, increased 
in proportion as I have learned to appreciate the 
subtlety of his wit, the sure fineness of his taste, the 
immense sweep of his culture, and the force of his 
creative gift. Criticism, travel, novels, plays—for I 
am not one to forget on this august occasion that 
W. D. Howells is an admirable playwright—I have 
feasted on his output and stolen innumerable ideas 
therefrom since the period when I could only smoke 
in secret; and I propose to continue feasting as long 
as Mr. Howells provides the fare. May that be a very 
long time! It is rumored that the man is seventy- 
five years old. Incredible! Pick up almost any num- 
ber of Harper’s and you will find evidence that he 
is not seventy-five, but about forty-four—a nice youth- 
ful age—and my own. 

I have never met Mr. Howells. When I go to Amer- 
ica he retires to Spain and when I come to France 
in search of him he has vanished to Timbuctoo. But 
I intend to meet him. And in the mean time I should 
like to express through you my profound admiration 
for him and, if I may be permitted, my grateful 
affection. I cannot raise my glass. But I can raise 
my pen, and I do to his health and long life and 
unabated activity. I feel very strongly about W. D. 
Howells. We of the Five Towns are always least 
articulate when we feel most strongly and I realize 
that I have not said what I wanted to say. But 
W. D. Howells will forgive me. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Theodore Watts Dunton’s Tribute 
THE Pines, 11 Purnry Huu, S. W., 
February 20, 1912. 

The dinner in celebration of Mr. Howells’s birthday 
will be looked upon as one of the great literary events 
of this eventful year. And is it not piquant as coming 
in the midst of the avalanche of talk—good, bad, and 
indifferent—about the Dickens Centenary? 

Dickens and Howells! Nobody loves Dickens “ this 
side idolatry ” more than I do, but that does not blind 
me to the surpassing quality of Howells’s work in the 
very opposite kind of fiction. His place is as distinct 
and assured in one form of the novelist’s art as 
Dickens’s is in the other. I think these two great men 
represent the very opposite poles of prose fiction. 
While one finds everlasting delight in observing and 
depicting the striking, the odd, the grotesque, the 
cther finds as deep a joy—a deeper joy, perhaps—in 
observing and depicting the ordinary, the familiar. 
Howells realizes that in this universe there is noth- 
ing that is not wonderful, and that the “ ordinary ” 
is the most wonderful of all. In this regard one is the 
exact complement of the other. 

And then look at the enormous array of Howells’s 
output and its variety. No doubt there are in these 
marvelous and bewildering days novelists and poets 
whose output is even vaster in quantity than his, but 
there are none, I think, whose quality is so great in 
style and in matter. ; 

When does he write his “ pot-boilers”? Sometimes, 
T suppose; but I can never recognize the culinary 
cuality. 

As to his style, it is in my judgment as near per- 
fection as any style in our language—lucid, and exact 
to a degree, easy, masterful, never exaggerated, and 
has a movement which, I think, I could discern any- 
where. 

Yours as ever, 
THEODORE WATTS DuNTON. 


Pinero Sends Greetings 

115-a Hartry Street, W., February 19, 1912. 
Dear Srrs,—Mr. Howells has no warmer admirers 
than those of my countrymen who have the taste to 
recognize a fine intellect, a brilliant imagination, and 
a polished style. Some of the most beautiful stories 
in the English language are from Mr. Howells’s pen, 
and it is always iuspiring to turn to them. I join 
with those who seize the occasion of his seventy-fifth 

birthday to do him high honor. 
I am, dear sirs, yours most truly, 
(Signed) AkTHUR PINERO. 


Thomas Hardy Sends Greetings 
Max Gare, Dorcnester, February 16, 1912. 

Dear Mr. Howerts,—It is with a movement of sur- 
prise that I recognize your being on the point of cele- 
brating your seventy-fifth birthday. If you are at all 
the same man as he who kindly came to see me at 
my London flat about a year and a half ago, and re- 
vived a friendship of I should think thirty years’ 
standing, you have no cause to complain of the claw- 
ing of time’s “ crouch.” , 

The experience and outlook of some of us may lead 
us to shuffle past such anniversaries with as little 
recognition of them as possible; but you have no need’ 
to fall into such shabby habits. I do not remember 
that a single word except of praise—always well de- 
served—has ever been uttered on your many labors 
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in the field of American literature. You have, too, 
always beheld the truth that poetry is the heart of 
literature, and done much to counteract the suicidal 
opinion held, I am told, by young contemporary jour- 
nalists, that the times have so advanced as to render 
poetry nowadays a negligible tract of letters. 

I hope you will long continue to fill the “ Easy 
Chair” of the Magazine to the edification of its 
readers, and am, 

Yours ever sincerely, 
(Signed) Thomas Harpy. 


A Message from Barrie 
3 ADELPHI TERRACE Housr, Srranpb, W. C., 
Feb. 20, 1912. 

DeaR HENRY HARPER,—I wish I could be one of 
those gathered round W. D. Howells on his birthday. 
He is not, I am sure, more beloved in America than 
in England. There can be no men or women of letters 
in either land who would not be proud to hail him as 
their representative. 

I eannot understand why they have not offered him 
the Presidentship. I can presume only that he has 
declined it. This would be just like him. 

As he is seventy-five. I may make a clean breast 
of it and admit that I think him one of the most 
lovable men I have ever known, as well as one of my 
favorite writers. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. M. Barrie. 


From Lady Ritchie 
109 St. GreorGe’s Square, Feb. 15. 

Dear Mr. Howetis,—What a pleasure it is to tell 
lifelong companions and friends how their work and 
their existence have added to one’s own! How many 
years it is since I made friends with you in that 
Faney Land my Father liked to write about! 

I often wonder how it is that one can love so many 
different books, and yet one knows that with each of 
those one really cares for an added self is there! Your 
books have been summer days to me—delightful holi- 
days with kind and courteous companions. Thank 
you for all the good selves you have evoked in me 
and mine. With every one of them we wish you a 
happy birthday and congratulate you with the rest 
of your many, many friends. 

Believe me, Mr. Howells, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


H. G. Wells’s Tribute 
17 Cuurcu Row, HAMPSTEAD. 
To the Chairman of the W. D. Howells Birthday 
Dinner. 

My pear Sir,—TI should feel it an impertinence to 
write an appreciation of my great senior, W. 
Howells, who was already a distinguished writer in 
America before I was born. He stands, in my mind, 
with Dickens and Fielding, one of the novelists who 
have always been there from the beginning; he 
charmed me when first I began to taste the delights 
of literature and my first admirations have deep- 
ened with the years. It was the most astonishing 
and certainly the most delightful experience of my 
visit to America a few years ago to meet a gay and 
active contemporary as he seemed and learn it was 
W. D. Howells. May he long continue the head and 
representative of American writing. As you celebrate 
him over there in New York, I will see to it that over 
here a little group will also be with you in the spirit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. G. WELLS. 


From Israel Zangwill 
Far Enp, East Preston, SUSSEX, 
16th February, 1912. 

Dear Sirs,—Do you mean to tell me that Howells 
is seventy-five? It surely cannot be nearly two genera- 
tions since he began to write, otherwise his early 
things would be faded, and lo! they are still fresh. 
Moreover, if he were seventy-five his latest things 
would be jaded, whereas they are still buoyant. Still, 
if he really is seventy-five, we have the consolation 
of thinking that in only a quarter of a century we 
shall all be helping him to celebrate his centenary. 
Centenary celebrations are not always well arranged 
and I strongly recommend Mr. Howells to take the 
lead in his own. Meantime we have to thank him for 
having added to literature a new territory—the Land 
of Every Day. Pray convey my affectionate homage 
to your distinguished compatriot. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, London. 


From Anthony Hope 
41 Bepvorp Square, W. C., 15th Feb., 1912. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Dear Sirs,—I am very glad to be allowed to join 
in congratulating Mr. Howells on the auspicious occa- 
sion which you are happily celebrating. The authors 
oi England are in no whit behind their American 
brethren, Mr. Howells’s own countrymen, in regard 
and admiration for him as a man and as a writer. 
His character has dignified the career of Letters no 
less than his talent has adorned it, and I am fortunate 
enough to be able to include myself among the many 
who thank him warmly for personal kindness and 


, courtesy, aS well as for delight as a reader and in- 


struction as a writer. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ANTHONY Horr HAWKINS. 


From Locke, Lang, Lord Curzon, and Mrs. Ward 
Corner Tiatt, HEmMMen Hempsteap, Herts, 
15th February, 1912. 
My pear Mr. Howetts,—It is a pity that the term 
“Dear Master” is alien to our Anglo-Saxon customs 
of speech, for by that all of us younger members of 
the craft would love most to address you. But we do 
so in our hearts, with affectionate veneration for one 
who has maintained so long and so bravely the honor 
of the flag.under which we serve. 
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May I be allowed to join the chorus of writers on 
both sides of the (to us) inconsiderable sea in con- 
gratulating you on the attainment of your seventy- 
fifth birthday and in adding my warmest wishes for 
many happy and fruitful years to come? 

I am, my dear Mr. Howells, 

Yours in deep respect and admiration, 
(Signed) W. J. Locke. 
W. D. Howells, Esq. 


Sr. AnpREws, February 15. 
GENTLEMEN.—Will you’ kindly convey to Mr. 
Howells my warmest congratulations on having at- 
tained an age at which few people, except himself, 
retain his mental alertness and vigor, and perhaps 
only himself the air of being younger by a score of 
years than the reckoning of chronologists? This 
must be the reward of a singularly pure and virtuous 
life. Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A, Lane. 
1 CHARLTON House TERRACE, S. W., February 14, 1912. 
Dear Strs—I have no claim but one to join the 


eminent band who will acclaim Mr. W. D. Howells 
on his seventy-fifth birthday; and it is the claim 
which Mr. Howells has himself created by making 


every English reading man his debtor—might I now 
rather say his slave’ Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Curzon or KEDLESTON. 


February 29, 1912. 
Warm congratulations to Mr. Howells on his seventy- 
fifth birthday. His work remains a lasting possession 
for America and our common art. 
Mrs. HuMpHry WARD. 


Louise Morgan Sill sent from Paris this tribute in 
verse: 
Count not the years, they are but dross, my friend, 
A means unto an End that has no end. 
Of tle Creator do not sages say 
A thousand years to Him are as a day? 
So even unto us our years should be 
Only the hall mark of Eternity 

LOUISE MoRGAN SILL, 


GREETINGS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS 


From Henry van Dyke 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

My peEAR CoLtoner Harvey,—Returning from work 
in the West, I find here to-day your kind letter. I am 
extremely sorry that an engagement for duty at Har- 
vard and Wellesley will keep me in the sacred regions 
of Boston from February 23d until Mareh 4th, and 
so I cannot have the privilege of coming to the dinner 
which you are giving in honor of Mr. W. D. Howells. 

How easy it wouid be to speak in honor of the well- 
beloved Howells—how easy and how diflicult! The 
attraction of the theme would almost beguile a man 
into forgetting the impossibility of doing justice to 
it. He would enjoy talking about the delightful hu- 
mor of that bewitching Lady of the Aroostook, and 
the sane morality of I'he Rise of Silas Lapham, and 
a score of other admirable things. And then at the 
end of his speech he would suddenly realize that he 
had failed to touch the heart of the matter—that the 
real Howells had someliow or other escaped from the 
toils of oratory and stood smiling gently, with friend- 
ly amusement and never-failing sympathy, beside the 
mystery of life which he always illuminates but never 
attempts to explain. 

That is the charm of the man and of his work. So 
simple, so lucid, so sincere, so unpretending, yet always 
with a meaning deeper than the words, always with a 
“ hinterland ” that runs back into “ The Undiscovered 
Country,” always with a sense of the inexhaustible 
humor and the iniinite pathos that lie beyond and 
behind and above the outward forms of life which he 
paints with firm and delicate touch. 

Mr. Howells calls himself a realist. He is. But he 
is more. He is a man of reality, because he knows that 
life itself is the great romance. That he may long 
enjoy and interpret it is the grateful wish of all his 
friends and readers, including, 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY VAN DYKE, 

February 22, 1912. 


G. W. Cable’s Praise 
BriLoxt, Mississipp1, February 23, 1912. 

My peAR Mr. Harvey,—I cannot limit myself to 
ordinary form in expressing my regret that your in- 
vitation to meet Mr. Howells and participate in the 
celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday finds me at so 
great a distance from my home and from New York 
that I am compelled to forego the honor. 

For half a lifetime I have regarded Mr. Howells with 
the highest admiration and grateful affection. To 
my mind, no other writer has equally enriched the 
treasury of American literature or so ennobled its 
standards of art and use. From the beginning of his 
career to the present hour the purity, grace, and dignity 
of style in all his work, its refined, powerful, and 
life-like portraiture of character, its adventurous yet 
faultless moral ideals, the catholicity of his tastes 
and views, his compelling wit and inevitably well- 


placed satire, so convincing by its gentleness, his 
critical acumen and generosity, and his combined 


virility and human kindness have given him an easy 
supremacy which the charms of his personal character 
fitly adorn. 

His birthday at seventy-five, revealing him with his 
pen still in hand and all his gifts in full play, truly 
calls for, and must elicit, universal rejoicing. With 
warmest thanks and every good wish, I am ever, 

Yours truly, 
G. W. CABLE, 


From John Burroughs 
ATHENS, GA., Feb. 24. 
Dear Coronet Harvey,—-Thank you for the invita- 
tion to attend the dinner to be given in honor of Mr. 
Howells on his seventy-fifth birthday. I should be 





very glad to join his friends in giving him a good 
send-off on that occasion, if I were not to be so far 
away. 

I am on the journey close behind Mr. Howells. 
When he was being born in Ohio, I was within one 
month of that momentous event amid the Catskills. 
I think that both of us have found that 1837 was a 
good year to be born in. I have always regretted 
that Mr. Howells did not choose April instead of 
March for his natal month. In that case I should 
have felt in still closer sympathy with him. But it 
has always been a pleasure to me to know that I 
am as near him on the road as I am. He has been 
in more ways than one a guide and an inspiration to 
us all. On the summit of his well-earned fame, 1, 
from the summit of the years, salute him: “ Hail, 
fellow traveler! the day wanes and the shadows 
deepen, but the way has been pleasant and the en- 
tertainment good: may we find that the lights and the 
voices ahead are no delusion!” 

With all good wishes I am, 


Sincerely yours, JouN BURROUGHS. 
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From Weir Mitchell 


1524 WaLNut STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
February 16, 1912. 
My peAR Sir,—I cannot leave your formal invita- 

tion without an informal expression of regret that, 
as | am leaving home about the time of your dinner, 
it will be out of the question for me to dine with 
my old friend, William Dean Howells, upon his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. Will you kindly say so to him, 
and coming upon this my eighty-third birthday it 
may carry with it the force of seniority in age. 
Yours very truly, 
WEIR MITCHELL. 
George Harvey, Esq. 


From Dr. Horace Howard Furness 
WALLINGFORD, DELAWARE County, PA. 
Dear Mr. Harvey,—I cannot write a cold, formal 
answer to your courteous invitation for the first 
Friday jin March. 
On the mere chance of expressing it, who would not 





leap to do honor to Mr. Howells? The bare thought 
of him, and of what he has done for us all, stirs the 
blood “like the sound of a trumpet.” 

But, woe’s me! All “leapings” in any cause are 
debarred to me, whom old age has irrevocably in its 
clutch; on these blustering wintry days I must hug 
the fireside—so I pray you have me excused. 

The fervency of my wish that while all the stars 
give light to his fair way, the grace of Heaven, be- 
fore, behind him, and on every hand should enwheel 
him round, is such that its echo ought to reach 
New York on your happy evening and far beyond. 

With manifold thanks for your kindness in think- 
ing of me, I remain, dear Mr. Harvey, 

Yours cordially, 
Horace Howarp FurNESS. 

17 February. 


A remarkable letter from Henry James, too long 
for inclusion here, will be published in an early 
issue of the North American Review, together with a 
number of tributes in verse from various authors. 





THE FOLLOWING MEN AND WOMEN CAME TO DO HONOR TO MR. HOWELLS: 


Adams, Charles Francis 
Adams, Cyrus C. 

Ade, George 

Adler, Felix 

Alden, Henry Mills 
Alden, Mrs. Henry M. 
Alexander, John W. 
Alexander, Mrs. John W. 
Allen, James Lane 
Altsheler, Joseph A. 
Antrobus, Mrs. Suzanne 
Armstrong, Paul 
Ashley, Miss Jessie 
Auerbach, Joseph S. 
Austin, Mrs. Mary 


fabeock, Mrs. B. W. 
Bache, Rene 

3acon, Mrs. Josephine Daskam 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Bancroft, Frederic 
Barbour, Ralph Henry 
Barnes, James 

Barry, Richard 

Bates, Arlo 

Bayne, Samuel G. 
Beveridge, Hon. Albert J. 
Beymer, William G. 
Bigelow, Major ohn 
3igley, Miss Helen 
Birch, Reginald B. 
Black, Alexander 
Blashfield, Edwin H. 
Block, Rudolph 

Bok, Edward William 
Bonner, Miss Geraldine 
Bowen, Herbert E. 
Bowen, Mrs. H. FE. 
soynton, Henry W. 
Branch, Miss Anna H, 
Briggs, W. H. 
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The IRON WOMAN 


MARGARET DELAND’S Great Novel 
is the 


Best Selling Novel 
of the New Year 


@ The January number of Ze Bookman officially reports 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel in America. 


@ The December number of Zhe Bookman also reported 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel for the 
month before—showing it to be the favorite novel of the 
Holiday Season of 1911-12. 


@ The Bookman’s figures are based upon information sup- 
plied only by the booksellers of the country. 


q@ Mrs. Deland pictures youth— 
dewy, virginal youth—in all its 
tenderness and passion, its fool- 
ish obstinacy and generous im- 
pulsiveness, with truthful ideal- 
ism. She portrays the elders— 
people whom life has hardened 
—with just as deep understand- 
ing and sympathy. “Not only 
the novel of the year, but the 
book of many years.” 

‘“*Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 


ness and reticence of art.”—HAMILTON 
W. MaBsiE, in Zhe Outlook. 


Lllustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








REX BEACH'S 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE NPER-DO-WELL 


So far as mere sales are concerned it has 
eclipsed all records 


“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.” —Detroit News. 


“Extremely exciting—there is 
no putting it aside.” 
—Denver Times. 


“The most breathlessly in- 
teresting novel of the last half- 
dozen years.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What Beach has done sur- 
passingly well is to give the stay- 
at-home reader a vivid picture of 
the stupendous work in the con- 
struction of the Canal, and the 
spirit of the men as well.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This story is a corker.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“Excitement at full speed; a 
narration witching enough to 
make readers forget engagements 
and the time o’ the clock.” 

—Boston Globe. 


PICTURES sy CHRISTY 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 








A History of the 
American People 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful piece 


of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monumental in 
character and scope, and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of 
the present time. 4 The most perfect series of maps in color ever published, 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


WE NOW OFFER showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
— = and general development of the United States. 
of five volumes, all charger pre There 1s a full- -page portrait of every President all charges prepaid, A HIS- 


paid, on receipt of $1.00, and TORY OF THE AMERICAN 


paid, on receipt of $1.00, <4 from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- Arrorte, Five Volumes, Cloth 


for both Harper’s Magazine and Binding, subject to ten days’ approval, 


Neate mereer’s Magazine od roductions of rare manuscripts, state Ca a cine le aelenan ox So 

additional cost to you. ou do HARPER’s MAGAZINE and HARPER’s BAZAR 
20 et ete papers, and governmental records, to- it one yes for which T inclose $1.00 and 
Sa oo ui rene Oe OSE gether with numerous illustrations Beng oa is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
you do like them send us $100 by Pyle, Remington, Fenn, Chap- 


P. S.-Harper’s Weekly my be man, Christy, and many others. 


substituted for Harper’s Magazine. 





Gentlemen: Please send me, 




































































READY FOR THE TEST. 


Make one loaf of bread with the flour you have on hand. 
Make another loaf—with NAPOLEON Flour. 
Use the same recipe. 


Make the two loaves at the same. time. 
That is the way to test flour. 


That is the way to learn the difference between the flour 
that is superior and flour that is ordinary. 

You will find that NAPOLEON Flour makes a vastly superior 
loaf—lighter and daintier than any you have ever known. 

Buy NAPOLEON Flour today. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 
Can Generally be Had at all Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not it in stock, ask him to write, 
or write yourself, to the nearest Distributor mentioned below: 
J. C. Smith & Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. 
Borton Coal & T 


rading Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
s. Chmnpanetia & Son, Jersey ty, 8 . J. 
A. S. Church, South River, 
James P. Wallace, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
New Jersey Flour Co., N 
videre ig. Co., spaseale, N. J. 
ng & New York, Y. 
S. Mills Ely Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
1 nch, averty, N. Y. 
N. Y. 


lood, Barton & Co., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Herkimer Mills, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Hilton, Gibson & Miller, Newburgh, N. Y. 
+ govetace Mes ae & Grain Co., Saratoga Spri N. Y. 
ratoga in ngs, 
c. G. Geaher ponven. 2 N. Y. 
Piattsbu N. Y. 


hower Grocery Co 
Francesco Aiello, New York, N 
J.-E. Molloy & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Chas. Rockwell & Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


uyn, Watertown, N. Y. 
H. McEwen Milling Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Winetsky, New York 


Henry. S. Levy, 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mites & Wands, Olean, N. Y. 
H. Erde & Son Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Maggio & Son, New York N.Y. 
James Doyle & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Penn Flour Co., ‘philadelphia, Pa. 
Shenango Valley: Flour & Produce Co., — Pa. 
Keystone Com ia! 


mercial Co., Mc je 
. wv. Ww f Stroudsburg, Pa 
Lewis , cl Pa. 
T. H. pson & Son, Chester, Pa. . 


Wilisetbeions Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Witman-Schwarz Co., Carlisle, Pa 
a agg me Co., Lewistown, Pa. 


‘en Kittanni Pa. 
Stand dard Grocery Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Orleans, La. 
LaFourche Mere. Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
ern & Dietlein, New Iberia, 
Cc. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Coburn Bros., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
John Mueller, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clegg Ohio. 


The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio. vganae irc scat 
u 
The E. H. Freche Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Bedford & peeks ima, Qhio. 


Neely & Ferrall, Canton, Ohio 
Standard’ Cereal Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Burrell Bros., F 
Colp, Arn Arnoid Aga me Ills. 





we Naor Se. Oe ills. me 
c. B. Mu & Co., its, 
Currier & ant Ch ts... **> 
illing Co., Bi rok, Its. 
lle ‘Mitting Pig Pl is, Ind. 
lan, Escana Mich. 
a, Novibag Ge, Mee, 
m= i. s 
‘ . . L. Cohen Co., St. Mo. 
J. T. Shields, Rock Island, Ills. nacional : stay 
5 Geana'| Forks, Minn. XK! 


+ Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘ Co., Ma itowoc, Wis. 











